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-- Yn response to a request that he would give 
~ the readers of THE StanpanpD some informa- 
"tion with regard to the interview in the New 
- Work Sun of April $0, 1870, which was repub- 
“Jished in Tne Staxpanp of July 23, Dr. Me- 
G)ynn writes: 

You will see from that interview, now 
seventeen years old, that the liberal and 
so-called radical views which I am sup- 

posed to entertain, and recent utterances 
of which by me have been charged toa 
-. feeling of irritation hecause of my suspen- 
sien and exconununication, have in reality 
“been fully entertained by me, I may say, 
“from the beginning of my priestly ninis- 
~ try. Lamay add that in private conversa- 
- tions and in discussions at conferences of 
athe clergy Lhave not only not made any 
soncealment of these views, but have 
ery. fully declared them ind vigoyously 
| tained them. I have also, as % the 
nstance of the Sun interview, made known 
ny. views on more than one publicgocca- 
Teonfess that Dhave been inf ‘eat 
measure restr ained from public utterance 
gn these questions by prudential considera- 
jons, while my convictions were extremely 
clearand scitied on them. Icould not for- 
eel that I was a priest, and that my chief 
duty avas to preach the sospel, to adminis- 
c the. sacr. aments and to exemplify the 


nd re Jigio: us on can be deduced fea a 
religious ideal, and co-ordinated toward a 
ious end, This is but another way of 
saving that a man is not a mineral, a 
“_xegotable, or a mere brute animal, bat 
that he las a moral, mental, wsthetic and 
Spiritual side that requires for its exist- 
“ace and for its satisfaction a supreme 
spiritual and eternal ideal, utterly distinct 
ftom the vicissitudes of time and sense, 
sand from which, and in subordination to 
vavluch, the things of time and sense can 
have their only explanation and reason of 
being. My interest, therefore, in ques- 
Mions of education, of politics and political 
economy, such as it has been, has always 
een with a clear vision, and because of a 
‘clear vision, of this spiritual and moral 
side of things; and my action outside of 
e pulpit or sanctuary, so far from being 

in any sense at variance with or alien to 
ny Vocation and work as a clergyman, 
yas always prompted by an eager desire 

| eee those uaa and moral sues 


: thr: ous’ out life. It was 
maxim of the. ancient 
“Sapienlis cst m aie con- 


one? Iti is the part ee a , Wisc man to 


glad to be able to show t! hat I have 
rot aaa anconsitts Test. euch weight as 


I wish they could have—should ei in any 
egree impaired by the allegation or sup- 
position that they are made now for the 
first time and largely from resentment. 

Aguin, if it be worth while to defend one’s 

cousistency, I would say that while at any 

dime I would have saffered whatsoever loss 
ather than deny or retract my convic- 
ns, Yel So precious were to me the graces 

d opportunities of the Christian ministry 

ato speak and labor for the highest ends, 
that [felt justitied in repressing . myself, 
aand in not speaking too loudly or teo often 
my convictions on certain subjects. I 

mew too well the narrowness, ignorance 
and obstinacy of what I have called the 
“ecclesiastical machine,’ with reference 
to questions of education, political 
economy and politics, and that what may 
bbe called the archiepiscopal ring here and 
the papal ring in Rome would not long 
rolerate such freedom of speech and inde- 

endence on the part of a mere priest as 
night seem to be guaranteed to him, not 
only by his rights as an American. citizen, 
out by right reason, Catholic theelogy and 
wanon law. 


It may be as well to state here that the 
sanctions and guarantees of canon law us 
against papal abuse are to a great extent 
ut dite more than a fiction, since it is the 
_. teaching of the canonists that in canon law 
- the pope can do all things (papa omuia 
potest) How idle then to quote canon 
law against the pope, who can makeor un- 
snake, suspend or amend the canons at 
willl I therefore did suppress myself not a 
ditle, and in the whole of my ecclesiastical 
career but some half dozen times did I 
- make strong public utterances that I knew 
must be distasteful to the machine, and 
these only when I felt that the best inter- 
zsis of humanity and of the church itself 
demanded that prudential considerations 
_ should be thrown tothe winds. One of ihe 
first of these occasions was that which Jed 
te the interview published im the Sun. I 
shall give you a little chapter of unpub- 
ONshed history. A vpriest, Edward J. 
OReilly, pastor of St. Mary’s church in 
rand street, this city, a man of ability 

3 and ee had shortly Beto the cae of 


r public moneys for Catholic 

i schools. When he came to St. 
wish i in} New York he found bim- 
: parochial 


: 


“ ] gehool buildings which he found it 
almost impossible to support, even 
with the aid of fairs, and raffles 
(in violation of law), and picnics and 
excursions, the chief profits of which 
would come from the sale of beer and 
intoxicating drinks. He said to me one 
day, “I can’t support my schools.” “Well, 
then,” said I, “don’t support them.” “But,” 
said he, “I must support them.” “Well,” 
said JI, “support them then.” I simply 
meant to say that if he and his people 
wanted private, religious, parochial schools 
nobody should deny them the right of 
enjoying that luxury, but that reasonable 
beings would suppose that he and his peo- 
ple should also enjoy the privilege of pay- 
ing for the luxury. But the fact is that 
the Catholic people as a rule are not very 
eager for parochial schools, which are 
forced upon them by the fanaticism of 
bishops and priests, so that the support of 
the schools has to be extorted from the 
people by never-ending scoldings from the 
altar and pulpit, by choking people at 
church doors to sell them excursion tickets, 
and by other similar un-Christlike arts. 
In the conversation referred to Father 
O'Reilly quickly made known his view on 
the subject. He said, ‘‘We are paying our 
share of the taxes. We are therefore en- 
titled to our share of the public school 
fund. We have the votes and the political 
influence, and we must demand, and shall 
obtain, our tights.” I answered that he 
might have a majority of the voters in 
some of the wards in New York city, bat 
that he should not forget the bitter hos- 
tility of the great majority of the people of 
the state and country to such demands, 
and that the pressing of such demands by 
him and his friends would provoke bitter 
denunciation and caricatures from pulpit 
and press, and would do irveparable injury 
to the Catholic church throughout the 
United States. He replied: “What have I 
to do with the Catholic church in the 
United States?) My mission is to my own 
church and to the children of my own peo- 
ple’—a sentiment which I thought very 
uncatholic, and one that was rebuked by 
the action of children in his own Snnday 
school, who showed that they were con- 
cerned not merely for the interests of re- 
ligien in the United States, but in far 
away China and Japan, for the spiritual 
help of whieh they were collecting and 
contributing their pence. 

This Father O'Reilly, determined to 
carry out his views, asscciated with him- 
self a number of priests, among whom 
were Fathers Cloury of St. Gabriel's, 
Treanor of the Transfiguration church, 
and McKenna of St. Rose’s. They formed 
what mav be cailed un offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with the Tammany ring, 
of which at that time the chief ornaments 
were Tweed, Sweeney, Connolly and 
Oukey Wali. It was a matter of life and 
death for the rine at that time, already 
deep in its unpariuleled thievery and gen- 
erul rascality, to secure the reelection of 
Oakey Hallas mayor. It was likea godsend 
to the desperate ring to be permitted to hope 
that they could buy the “Catholic vote” and 
ihe support of the Catholic ecclesiastical 
machine, at so cheap a price as that of a 
few hundred thousand dollars a year for 
Catholic schools, which sum they could 
easily procure by legislative trick and 
fraud. To give to the alliance more surety 
and dignity rt was desired by the ring, and 
the desire wus gratified, that Archbishop 
MeCloskey should have a conference on 
the subject with Peter B. Sweeney, who 
was known as the “brains” of the ring. 
This couference was held on a Sunday 
evening, in a room in the old episcopal, 
now pastoral, residence of St. Patrick’s 
church in Mulberry street. In due time 
the ring maintained its part of the bargain 
by passing through the legislature an ap- 
propriation which granted to the Catholic 
parechial schools of New York city an 
amount somewhere between two hundred 
and three hundred thousand dollars. Mr. 
Sweeney got great credit for his cleverness 
in so Managing that the appropriation was 
tacked on toa bill on, I believe, the last 
night of the session, and in such shape and 
language that but few of the legislators 
cold have known or guessed the real in- 
tent of the appropriation or the amount 
appropriated. The appropriation awarded 
“a sum equivalent to twenty per cent of 
the excise mouey in New York county 
for the yeurs 1868 to such free 
schools as are not already in receipt of aay 
share of the public school fund.” A com- 
missioner was by the act itself to be ap- 
pointed for the distribution of the fund. 
Mr, Nathaniel Jarvis, Jr., was appointed 
such commissioner, and even he, who is 
somewhat known as a practical politician, 
was shocked at the cupidity and unscrupu- 
lousness of Catholic clergymen in their 
unseemly scramble to get more than their 
share of the appropriation. One worthy 
pastor had the coolness to ask for a share, 
although he had no school, on the ground 
that, if he could get a liberal slice of the 
fund, he would start a school. The pa- 
rochial schools enjoyed this gift of the 
ring for a year or two, and clergymen 
privy to the bargain did what they could 
to keep their part of the pact by doing 
their best to re-elect Mayor Hall, and 
therefore to oppose the rival candidate, 
Judge Ledwith, who was himself a Catho- 
lic. and for whom personally some of the 
clergy referred to had the kindest fecling. 
More than one priest recommended the 
Tammany party from the altar the Sun- 
day before election, and Mr. John Mullaiiy, 
a well known Catholic journalist and @cii- 
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tician, recently a tax commissioner, went 
about to priests the Saturday evening be- 
fore with what was equivalent to a mes- 
sage from Vicar General Starrs, with 
whom he had just been in conference, to 
the effect that the Tammany party were 
willing to do the best they could for the 
Catholic schools, and it was but fair that 
the Catholics and the clergy should do the 
best they could for Tammany hall. 


Sweeney's legislative trick and the un- 
paralleled robberies of the Tammany ring 
began to be understood by the publicabout 
the same time. The newspaper press and 
the pulpits of the whole state thundered 
against the iniquitous alliance of the 
priests and the Tammany ring. Harper's 
Weekly for a year or so, week after week, 
caricatured bishops, priests and nuns, 
representing them as robbing the public 
treasury and destroying our American 
institutions, and doing both of these things 
by the aid of the Tammany ring. The 
storm of public indignation compelled the 
speedy repeal of the legislative clause 
enacting the appropriation, but the bad 
yassions and theological hatreds evoked by 
the storm have not yet been Javed. It was 
because of the injury that all this was 
doing to the true spiritual interests of the 
Catholic religion that I, overcoming a good 
deal of reluctance, consented to speak as I 
did in the Sun interview of April, 1870, 
to show that all priests and Catholics were 
not in sympathy- with the unhallowed 
alliance with Tammany, nor did they share 
the spirit of hostility to the public schools, 
and the fanaticism of those who, to pro- 
mote parochial schools, would sacrifice the 
best interests of religion and charity, 
neglecting in great measure those religious 
teachings and ministrations and those 
charitable works which are peculiarly of 
the office of the church, sacrificing every- 
thing to a mere fetich of so-called Catholic 
education, in which system very often in 
practice there is but very little religion, 
and still less of any kind of education. 

The publication of the interview in the 
Sun, happening about the time of the repeal 
of the appropriation, infuriated Tammany’s 
clerical allies. and Fathers O'Reilly, 
Cloury, Treanor and'McKenna having 
persuaded the venerable Jesuit Father 
Thebaud, then temporarily in charge of St. 
James's church, to join them, called a 
meeting of pastors at Father O'Reilly's 

| house to take action in regard to the pub- 
lication of what the New York Sun then 
called my “truly American views.” The 


meeting adopted a& remonstrance against | 


| me, to be signed by pastors, and to be sent 
through Father Preston, chancelor of the 
diocese, who presided at the meeting, to 
; Archbishop McCloskey, then attending 
' the Vatican council. 

It was the expectation of at-least some 
of the clergy that my removal would be 
; the result of the remonstrance, but ‘the 
good sense of Archbishop McCloskey pre- 
vented such a scandal, as it did again five 
years ago when he failed to carry out the 
command of the pope, sent through Car- 
dinal Simeoni, ordering my suspension for 
my Jand league speeches. The fanatical 
McMaster, of the Freeman's Journal, 
gave cry, and the whole pack of 
editors of so-called Catholic journals all 
over the country swelled the chorus. of 
vituperation from their organs ereat and 
small. 
the remonstrance of the officious priests 
with scant courtesy. Ile sent them no 
formal answer, and the nearest approach to 
an answer was in a Jittle speech at a eolla- 
tion after his return, in which, with what 
might have scemed ironical words, he con 
gratulated the clergy upon their *sharmony” 
and hoped it would continue, and then 
added that of course there would be differ- 
ence of opinion in practical matters, but 
that when a course of action should be de- 
cided upon by the diocese it wus to be 
hoped that there would be unity of action. 
althouch of course he could not pretend to 
claim interior assent or unquilitied approval 
of courses to be decided upen in practical 
things. The latter words of the archbishop 
were borrowed almost literally from a suy- 
gestion of mine ina conversation of a aay 

or two before. 


For the prudential conside: ‘ations al- 
ready mentioned I forbore to Sit 
more in public on the subject. But some 
three or four years afterward, as if to force 
me into the unpleasant alternative of 
either avowing or retracting my supposed 
reprebensible opinions on. the school ques- 
tion, I was appointed, nominally by the 
archbishop, but I believe in reality by a 
kind of plot on the part of Father Preston, 
who issued the notifications, and of the 
Jesuit Father Daubresse, the moderator of 
the conference, to be one of -those who 


should have to discuss the school question - 
in all its bearings at the semi-annual con- 


ference on moral t} cology. . At the confer- 
ence I discussed the. question with the 
greatest freedom for over an. hour, as it 
was my right to do, shaving been ap- 
pointed, and as it was a duty of conscience 
to do, since I could net say aught else than 
what I believed. Iam glad to be able to 
say that my utterances more than once 
elicited applause fronya considerable num- 
ber of the clergy present at the conference. 


I have never. hitherto made any public: 


statement concerning that conference, 
yet I believe that charges made 
within the last few months in 
newspapers by cfficious clergymen, seek- 
ing to please the authorities, were made 
with reference to my utterances on that 
occasion. I have been charged) with in- 


But Archbishop McCloskey treated | 


-constitution of this state. 


any thing 


‘evievously 


the 


county or. municipal, or money 


ing unorthodox opinions on Christian edu- 
cation simply because I believed and said 
in his presence that it is not necessary that 
secular instruction should be imparted by 
the same person, in the same room, or on 
the same day of the week as religious in- 
struction, and that priests were sent by 
their Master to preach the gospel, to ad- 
minister the sacraments, and todo charity, 
rather than to play, the pedagogue for 
secular instruction, and that I, who had 
never been requested to build a parochial 
school, would probably if so requested 
avail myself of my clear right to ask a still 
higher authority to send me to China or 
Japan or to any other place where I might 
continue to be the priest without having to 
be the secular schoolmaster or school 
builder. And it would have been as dis- 
creditable to Cardinal McCloskey’s judg- 
ment as it is to that of the officious news- 
paper informants to think that it was an 
insult to him that I discussed with perfect 


frecdom once I was ordered to discuss at 
aul. 


You may observe in the suggestions 
republished in your paper from the Sun of 
1870, that I was very anxicus to tale the 
wretched theological hatreds and squabbles 
out of politics, as far as possible, once and 
forever. Icanassure you that in these sug- 
gestions for legislation or an amendment 
to the constitution—as you may readily 
see for yourself—I was by no means ex- 
clusively thinking of alleged abuses by 
Catholics, cleric or Jay. Tam aware that 
there have been and are grave abuses and 
violations of liberty of. conscience on the 
other side. Inmates of institations—pro- 
tective, reformatcry and penal—committed 
by the strong arm of the law, have been 
and are coerced into attending religious 
services, and thus deprived of that essen- 
tial hberty of conscience before which even 
the strong arm of the law should fall 
powerless. 

The reading of the Bible in the public 
schools 18 maintained as a kina of fetich, 
not so much because of any great religious 
value it can, under the circumstances, 
have for anybody, as because it gratifies a 
certain pharisaic sense of religiosity, or, 
worse, the wretched ascendancy of one set 
of religionists over another, or, still 
worse, of religionists over non-religionists, 
in schools that by their very name of ‘pub- 
lic’ and ‘common’ proclaim the essen- 
tail injustice of any such ascendancy, 
and of introducing into the schools any- 
thing that is not, or cannot be, common to 
all the people. You may remember the 
vigorous articles some years ago im the 
New York Herald because of the violation 
ot liberty of conscience in the House of 
Refuge, an institution ruled by a close cor- 
poration, yet largely supported by funds 
raised by authority of law. The com- 
plaints of Catholics concerning that insti- 
tution, and the. frequent attempts to com- 
pel by law the granting of liberty of con- 
science in it, no Jess than the efforts of the 
miunagers and {riends of the management 
to prevent such legislation, and their refusal 
without legislation to grant liberty of con- 
science, have been a constant cause of irti- 
tation, and have presented a-distressing 
dilemma to the pohuecians for years past. 
Is it not Ingh tame to have done with this 
wretehed business once for all by such leg- 
islation, or rather amendment of. the con- 
stitution, aS was sugested by me seven- 
tecn years ago? Tanrvhappy to have reason 
io believe that even gentlemen promi- 
nently connected with the House of Refuge 
are beginning to see this matter in the 
sume light as I do, and that they will be 
willing to co-operate with citizens of all, 
denominations and of no denomination in 
procuring through the constituuional con-. 
vention, Which 1s to be held in spite of. the 
efforts of Archbishop Corrigan. to prevent 
it, such provisions as will make such: irti- 
tation and scandal impossible in future, 
My reason for saying tins is that some of 
these gentlemen are, T believe, actively in- 
terested in the work of a committee Chiat 
has for-one of its objects the procuring of 
some such provision or amendment in the 
I will give you, 
asentirely pertinent to. this subject, the 
text of @ correspondence which [had séme 


three months ago with the acting secre- 


tary of that conimittee, the. Rev. Mr. 
Baker. But first I should like to say that 
some suggestions in my part of the corre- 
spondence were deliberately intended to 
mike impossible in the future the miser- 
uble evasions that have been common in 
the past, by which, under the pretense of 
non-sectarianism, people have been. de- 
prived of the reasonabie enjoyment of such 


Yeligious ministrations as they preferred, 


and, on the other hand, have been coerced 
into attending religious service and instruc- 


tion which were utterly distastelulto then, 


andit which very often they felt that they 
could not voluntarily be. present without. 
sinning. against conscience. 
Surely it is. the rational doctvine of the 
soundest Christian philosophy, as it isa 
cherished American pri inciple, that liberty 
of conscience shall be inviolate. ~The cor- 
respondence is as follows: ae fa 
St. LUKE’s HoOSPItaL, : 

~ S4th STREET AND STH AVENUE, 
: New York, April 2, 1837. j 
Rey. Edward MeGiyon, D.D.—Rev. and. 
Dear Sir: A conference of the executive and 
finance committee of ‘the central committee 
for protecting and perpetuating. the separa- 
tion of church and state” will be held-at this’ 
hospitat. on. Tuesday evening, May 8, ats 
oes at which the following. proposed 

amendment to the state constitution Will be 
discussed: 

“No moneys from the public treasury 3 t Atate, 
by tax 


sUST 6, 1887. 


| sulting Cardinal McCloskey and with hold- 


“hand, 


tigns of the human heart 


“never the. 
| daw is highest and best. 


ation, shall be given, paid or Joaned to any 
sectarian institution, omany institution under 
sectarian teaching or control.” 

I have been speciatiy requested to ask you 
and the foilowing gentlemen to be with us on 
that occasion: Rev. Joshua Strong, D.D., Mr. 
Heury George, Mr. Henry A. Cram. 

I siucerety trust that it will be in your power 
to be present. Yours truly, 

GEorGE S. Baker, 
Acting Secretary. 

Executive Committee—E. M. Kingsley, 8. 
Hastings Grant, Churchiil- H. Cucrmg, An- 
drew Poweil. Finance Committee—H.. “A. 


Oakley, Hugh N. Camp, Wiiham Alexander: 


Smith. 
New Yorx, Ma 3, 1837. : 

Mr. George S. Baker, Acting Se 

Committee for Protecting and Per 

the Separation of Church and Biaie, 

Luke’s Hospital, New York city: 

Str—I have received your favor Jjaviting 
me to take part in a conference of the execu- 
tive and financial committees of your commit- 
tee to be held this evening, to Which conference 
you inform me that vou were requested to 
invite also Rev. Joshua Strong, D.D., My. 
Henry George and Mr. Henry A. Cram. Ty 
thank you for the courteous - invitation, and. 
regret that another engagement \ w vill not per- 
mit me to be present. 

Tam glad to be able to express my sincere 


ay 
2er 
petuating 
Sc. 


concurrence in the general proposition which, | 


as Tunderstand it, underlies the purpose of 
your comunittee and the amendment to the 
state constitution it proposes as folliws: “No 
moneys from the public treasul y—state, 


county or municipal—or moneys raised by. 


taxation, shall be given, paid or leaned to 
any secturian institution, or any institution 
under sectarian teaching or control.” 

Iam convinced from my reading of history 
that tov often the liberty of religion has suf- 
fered by the so-called protection of the 
state, and its purity has. been corraipted 
by state endowments, while, on the 3ther 
hand, the liberties of the people and 
the rights of the state as representative 
of these liberties, have been time. and 
again encroached upon by churchmen grown 
rich and powerful by the endowments of the 
state. I could not, however, with perfect 
satisfaction to myself approve of the proposed 
amendmient unless I were permitted to amend 
the amendment by making it broader and 
more radical, and so clear in its provision as 
to render impossible all quibbling and eva- 
sion. I would therefore suggest the insertion 
after the word “taxation” of the following 
words: Fron licenses, excises, or 71 any other 
wey, by authority of law. Acain, after the 
word “control” 1 would suggest the addition 
of the following words: Or to any private in- 
stilutions, orto any institutton that shall not 
be the property of the people in their political 
capacity, and entirely controlled by. officers 
elected or appotnted by the people. | 

I hope that these suggestions will meet with 


acceptance from the conference, in which. 


ease I shall cheerfully and earnestly defend 
the proposed amendment with voice and pen, 
and use what influence Iinay have in the mat- 
ter of the election of delegates to the consti- 
tutional convention, and with the members of 
the convention in behalf of the amendment. 
With begt wishes for the committee and 
yourself, I am, sir, yours sincerely, 
~ EpWaARD McGLYnNx. 
I received another letter from Rev. Mr. 


Baker, telling me that my suggestions lac 
conference anil: 


been submitted to the: 
were referred to a leral conimittee, 
which, no doubt, 
time a favorabic 


yom 


report. 


“What Tsay in my letter to Rev. Mr. 
Baker is what Isaid- in the Si in 1870, 


and Tam_glad to know that what was said 
so long ago is in’ substance and spirit and - 


largely in phraseology the same as the 
Nine Demands of the. American Secular 
Union. TI can cordially’ aud ‘unreservedly 


subscribe to those demands, and Y- showd 
be glad to see them granted by appropri- 
and: 


ate changes i in our constitutions, State 
federal. 


Narrow and bigoted people. on the one: 


hand, and malevolent people on the other | 
will fear, or make believe that 
they think that all this shows in me an in: 


difference or hostility to religion, and they 


will persist in saving that it is the result of 
bitterness and irritation. consequent upon 
recent events. Yet you have proved, by 
your publication of what I. wrote for the 


Sun seventeen years aco, that these views. 


are not new to me, that they. were enter- 


tained while Iwas devoting myself execlu-. 
sively to the work, of my ministry, and, 
that Lavowed then that my object was, as. | 


Ido now, that it is to promote the best | 
interests of religion by taking theological 


Squie ibbles and hatreds out of. politics. once. 
These peo pt le should give me 


and i ore ever, 


tliat no cause is . fully 1 


interest. except by reuson of 


relieious bearings, and 7 
of morality are essentit tal , 


the € liaity ot Chit that T have ate little, 
pitience with those clerey men who hiwe 


so lost faith in the 


nunistry that: thes v-seem to place» their 


etary. o£: 


we shall hee aur in. good! 


| 


ellicacy of their own | 


ing branches of the party. 
Dr. 


-eleeted a member of the convention. 


PRICK FIVE 


THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 


Deyutations Will Be Present: from. Every 
Section of the State. 

Mr. John J. Bealin returned during the past 
week from a-trip in the northern part of New 
York, tasen in the interest of Iand. and labor 

clubs. He visited Utica, Rochester, Medina, 
Osweso, Watertown, Clayton, Ogdeasburg, 


Amsterdam) Se shenectady. . Cohoes, Wi aterford 


-and Lansinebure. ALD these places. will send 
delegates to the Syracuse convention pledged 
to support the land doctrine as the primary 
principle for the platform. Mr. Bealin found 
a larse part of the public ready ‘to act. with 
the new pa ty, the movement being by no 
means confined to those usuc aliy denominated 
Ww orkingmen. In Cohoes he found. profes- 
sional and business men very active in form- 
Dr. J. W.-Ross, 
J. Crane of Cohoes; Mr. Salsbery of 
Schenectady, w prominent dry-goods mer- 
chant; J. Bartlett. editor of Labor's Stage of 
~Amsterdam; P. H.- Cummings and Harvey 
Book of the same place are working earnestly 
for the cause. A branch of the Anti-poverty 
Society: w as orgenized the ist Sunday 
evening. | pastor of 
the Bap $c a believer 
in the anti- :povert or trine aia master work~ 
man of district. assembly No. 85, is in full 
sympathy ow ith. the new par Master 
Workman Alfred Murray of district assembly 
No. 104, is also an active supporter. In 
Oswego thereisa great following- In Roches- 
ter, among the purty. leaders are Peter Me- 
Kittriek, Christin Drexler, William M. Shea, 
and. D. C. Fecley, atterney- cetctate Rev. J. A. 
Copeland of Scottsville will be at Syracuse. 
y. C. Wocd, M. D., of Gloversville has been 
: The at- 
tendunce at Syracuse » from all parts of {the 
state will be large. . 

Mr. John MeMackin has also Peturned. from 
an extended trip in the interior of the state. 
He found the people in many districts ripe for 
a new party and states that he is. positive 
that there will be 2 large Sed dake apie a at 
Syracuse, 


TRE ANTI-POVERTY EXCURSION. 


Every Prospect of a Brilliant Suecess—A 
Large Number of Tickets Alrendy. Sold— 
Members Working Enthusiastically. 

The first grove meeting and excursion of 
the Anti-poverty society, on Aug. 18, promises 
to be a thorough success in every way... Tick- 
ets- have been distributed among the members 
for sale, and returns are already coming in, 
many members. requesting a fresh supply, of 
tickets. 

The. excursion barges ‘will Zleave various 
points as follows: West Eleventh street, $.30 
‘a. Oh Broome street, BE. R., Oa. m.; Eighth 
‘street, - Ry 9:50. a. m.; Thirty: second 
street, 5 R.,) at. 10am. Departures 
-wilLbe made. promptly on. schedule. time, to 
secure the advantages of the tides. Lunch 
“will be served on the boats: at city priees, 
under the charge of an experienced. caterer; 
or dinner can be secured at the. grove hotel 
for fifty cents. 

Tickets fur the excursion will be sold at the 
box office of the Academy of Musie on Satur-- 
day ard Sunday; or they can be purchased 
from any member: of the society, or oy mail 
from Henry George; 25 Ann street, or Rev. 
Dr. McGlyun, ream: 28,- Cooper union. 
crove meeting will be: addr by MMe 
Glynn, Rev. Hugh O- Pentecost and Henry 
George. BOS EE ase es eee 


- fle Ts the Gespel ef the Golden Rule. 
Cricaco, Il.—What a wonderful hold this: 
doctrine of the land fur: the people takes upon 
aman! How the church- hardened Christian 
seems to freshen up underits. influence. And, 
best of all, is the sieht. of thousands who, 
looking at Christianity, have said, “If this _ 
represents the teachings 0 of Chr t, then I ane 
better off without it, 
understood. ant mi 


“read the. eee of 
: the allusions 
_ cooneny and : 


of ibrothse: : Ww hen ig fi 
} Dr. MeGlyna and. H 

| to 4 God in matt 

the bringing of GS 
“pr actical affairs of -our fi ‘St 
lece; but Tscon-saw that it. w the’ miscon- 
ception of the character of God, and not 
God’s indifference to the welfare’ of His chil- 
dren, that ca cele. coue Vits 
proves the wont 
when this: subj 
that the power: 
comes from. the 


foie ‘is. tl ought aon: oir ‘feel. 
that is in: this movement 
ce that it exhibits, and 
along with that come raburally, the power to. 
bring back to God and His ways the men who 
have been driven from Him by the Christian 
churches. | : RB H.. CowpREY. 
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AS Sunday Afternoon Address. 


Dr. McGlynn will deliver his. Jecture,. “The 
Cross of the New Crusade,” at the Perine 


Mountain home, Baltus Roll hill, near Sum- 


mit, 
Oo ‘clock: sharp. | Liev. 


N. J, on Sunday, the 7th inst., at 2 
Ct ras. PL MeCarthy wilt 


chief trast in legislative help and ‘in. pa- | 


rochial schools. “They seen to thi 


nk that C 


God has not a proper resting place in His |. 
universe till they have placed fim in their: 


written political constitutions and sand. 


-wiched Hin in betw een $} pelling: and arith 
They seem to have yet to learn: 


metic. 


that the. deepest sentiments an ck: convice : 


and: mind—th 
perennial sourees of high end LVO 
thinking and, right doing—r i 
love—are above and: before. 

and const itutions. and ¢ are the cr 

ereatur es of whatey er 
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A Peatestane s Outspoken iter nce. bee 


New York Crty.—I am one of tbe last men 


to ititerfere in other peeple’s iNess 


when the leaven -of sympathy is w 
the whole community, it aifects: meowit 

ers. Dam nota Catholic. but this Eo wilt, Say 
Without fear or favor, that no mat : 
or Protestant, ever lived: Tore Wor 


_the spotless and saint 


s fellown 
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ANTI-POVERTY. 


THE: SOCIETY HOLDS ITS FOURTEENTH 
PUBLIC MEETING. 


William T. Craasdnic Reviews the History 

etahe Eaxcemmantcution—Leuis F. Pest’ 
Apt Wastratien of the Cause ef Poverty 
mud the Means by Which It Can Be Abol- 
Gshed—The Crowded New World Will Be 
Kpeedily Uncrewded by the Imposition ef 


@ Tas on Eand Valaes. 


The Academy of Music, though jess crowded 
Yast Sunday nivht than usual, was still fairly 
well filled with an attentive and enthusiastic 
gudience, who showed their devotion to the 
anti poverty cause by braving the extraordi- 
mary heat. The mecting was opened promptly 
at 8 oclock, with William T. Croasdale in the 
ehair. 

After the singing of the “Anthem of Lib- 
erty” by Miss Munier’s Cuncordia chorus, Mr. 
Croasdale said: 

Ladies aud Gentlemen: The presence here 
on such a torrid evening as this of an au- 
dience doubiless Jarger than could be at- 
tracted to any church in the city (applause) 
goes to show that our members are anNious at 
all times to testify by their presence their zeal 
in the cause represented by this society. 
(Great applause.) it has been suggested to 
me that instead of attempting any formal 
specch this evening [I shall briefly-tell a story 
famiiiar to many of you and yet one that 
many need to have reiterated in order that 
they may understand exactly its full bearing. 

A question was propounded two weeks age 
by a gentleman in one of these seats to Mr. 
George (applause and cheers) why it was that 
the president of this society, the typical 
American priest (cheers) should not obey the 
gummons to go across the seas to answer for 


pis action in American politics and his opin- 


gons on a subject of political econemy. I 
make no claims to be able to answer that 
question from a theological standpoint, but'l 
do claim to have studied that cuse from the 
beginning to the end and to be abie to give 
you the absolute facts that give the lie to the 
statemc nt that Dr. McGlynn (great applause) 

‘as summoned to’ Rome merely as a matter 
of charch discipline and not on account of 
Bis opinions. I have studied that case from 
the becinning, and I do not hesitate to say 
bere that auvthing that L lacked in the way 
ef necessary information has been cheerfully 
Jurnished me by the good doctor himself. 
(Applause). And I therefore think that Ican 
speak with absolute accuracy when I give you 
an account of the chain of facts that go to 
form this historv. 

Possibly some of vou have learned from re- 
cent publications when the first difficulty 
becan. Seventeen years ago this native-born 
citizen of New York, this priest fresh from 
the teachings of the propaganda in Rome, 
found in this city an iniquitous conspiracy be- 
tweena small group of the priesthood and 
the Tweed rie He iifted his voice against 
it. He protested against it in private. He pro- 
tested against it in public. And he declared 
that the American comfnon school system— 
(fear! hear?) and applause)—purified from 
all sectanan influence that over-zealous 
Protestants might inject into it, was guod 
enough for Catholic and Protestant, for Jew 
and Gentile. (Appluuse.) From the time 
that he dared Jift his veice in favor of that 
principie, from the time that as an Ameri- 
can he stood by the very foundation stoue of 
American liberty—{appiause and cheers)—this 
man was persecuted. Aud there are men in 
this audience who know how he was persceu- 
ted by a smuail clique who were determined, if 
possible, to effect his ruin. And you. gentle- 
anen, particularly the Catholics in this audi- 
ence, know that the sleuth hound who stood 
ai the head of this pariy was this man Pres- 
ton. (Groans and Insses.) From that time 
on, everything that human ingenuity and 
devilish mialignity could suggest has been 
done to anmihilate the standing of this man, 
who was the beloved pastor of the largest 
parish on earth. (Applause.) 

But even the meu who were conspiring for 
his ruin did not dare openly to lift their hands 
against this man while Cardinal McCloskey 
cheers and applause) satin the chair since 
disgraced by Corrigan. (Hisses) Yet the 
attempt then was imuade. Four years before 
the beginuing of these difficulties, when no 
man in ‘New Yor a und particularly no Irish- 
man in New York, believed that any such 
action could possibly be taken, there came 
from Rome, from the man you have since 
learned tv know and to justly despise, Cardi- 
gal Simeon (hisses), a message addressed, not 
to the archbishop of this diocese, but to the 
coxajutor bishop whe nad yeen brought over 
from New Jersey through aimechinations 
in Rome,*not through"jinfluence exerted in 
New York. There came a suggestion that 
Dr. McGlynn was using dangerous words in 
regard to the Irish cause: and before even an 
answer could be nade, before time waegiven 
to send back an excuse, if excuse were needed 
on the part of a man whose father and mother 
were of Jrish origiu and who was a priest of 
that church which hasjreceived*its most loyal 
support from the Irish people, there came 
again from this cardinal prefect of the propa- 
ganda another order to the cardinal arch- 
bishop himself to suspend the priest McGlynn 
unless in his jadgmeut it ought not to be done. 
{tis needless te tell a New York audience 
that in the judgment of Cardinal McCloskey 
it was not to be dune. (Applause.) 

But nevertheless the pressure brought to 
bear was such that this priest, without blame, 
this man who had taught the doctrine that 
the land of every country belongs to the peo- 
ple thereof (applause), this man who had 
merely said to a New York audience what 
Bishop Nulty bad suid to the Lrish people in 
general (applause), wus so persecuted, so nag- 
ged at from across the sea by inspiration 
from this side that he had to promise the be- 
nevolent archbishop of this diocese that he 
would refrain from making any more Irish 
Jand league speeches in order that this arch- 
bishop should not be persecuted by this pres- 
eure from Rome, stimulated from this side. 
Ladies and gentlemen, was there any matter 
ef discipline there! iCries of No") Was 
this priest unfiithfui to any the duties of 
the priesthood: (“Net not) Was he dis- 
obedient to the honored aloe! (No! 
no!”) No; he was none of these. J ut because 
be taught, not in the pulpit, but on public 

latfurms, a doctrine that was offensive to 

rrington, the conspirater (hisses) who 
professed to represent the English cab- 
@mect oat the Vatican, the — conspira- 
ter who came well nigh turning the 
same Vatican against the Irish people— 
a doctrine offensive to Simeoni (hisses), who 
who was then in alliance with Errington: be- 
eause jn the exercise of his right as an Ameri- 
ean citizen he had taught a doctrine true, 
good and wholescme, the only doctrine that 
ean ever relieve Ireland from the tyranny 
under which she has so long suffered, (great 
ebeering and applause), he w as persecuicd 
a lie agreed, fur the sake of peace, to 
auke no mere land Jeague speeches at all. 
Surely, up to that point no man can pretend 
that there was on his part any matter of 
discipline. He was persecuted for opinion’s 
sake from Rome. 
Then, the next year, another letter came 
ever from Cardinal Simeoni Abas) say iny3 
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“hat the priest MeGlyne had been violating 


Hs understanding. with his archbishop by 
talking on the Irish question, and complaining 
that, though his words were less violent than 
the year before, there still was dangerous 
evidence in them that he was dispused to 
favor “the Irish revolution.” What do Irish- 
Americans think of the power that will 
reach three thousand amiles to check a man 
hecause it fears that hé ma y be favoring the 
Irish revolution? God bless the Irish revolu- 
tion! (Great applause and renewed cheers.) 
It will be accomplished at a certain time. 
and that time will be when the doctrine 
preached by Bishop Nulty and Dr. McGlynn 
shall bave entered into the hearts (applause) 
and inspired the brains and minds of the Lrish 
people, and brought them to stand hand to 
hand and shoulder to shoulder with the Eng 
lish and Seoteh democracy for the overthrow 
of the whole system. (Wild) applause and 
cheering, lasting nearly two minutes.) It is 
ot my purpose te go iuto that, but as an 
American, looking at this matter from afar, I 
tell you To have no hope of Irish suecess 
through any alliance with weak-kneed Eng- 
lish liberals. It) must be the democracy on 
both sides of the channei (appiause) that will 
tear from vested privilege, from landlords 
and from lords of all kinds, the right of the 
people to the soil of the country that they 
vwn in common. (Applause. ) 

But. in the ease that I have alluded to, the 
doctor was able to give a very quick aud 
prompt explanation. He said to the arch- 
bishop—remember that Iam speaking of the 
eardinal arehbishop, not this effizy that is 
there now (great laughter)—I am! not a Cath- 
olic, and T have a perfect right to say that he 
isa kind of a little man-milliner, all dressed 
up, and if vou should take the dresses off 
there would not be enough left of him to scare 
a school boy—he said to the cardinal arch- 
bishop of New York: “I did not speak at 
anv land league meeting. I kept my word. 
But I did go to the Cooper union and there 
made a speech at the request of Irishmen, 
without regard to the land league, in order to 
raise Money for the starving poor in certain 
famine districts in Ireland.” (Applause.) Bat 
out of his love for his chureh, he said: “TI 
will not again speak for lrelund, even for 
eharity.” And that was accepted as some- 
thing satisfactory to the power that ruled the 
Irish people. (Hisses.) 

Well, gentlemen, in the course of time the 
good cardinal passed away, and his coudjutor 
(howls and hisses) took the complete title of 
the office. Then the men who had for seven- 
teen long years watched for their chanee re- 
doubled their watching. In the summer of 
Iss6—that is, last summer, it began to be ru- 
mored through this town that the working 
people of New York, weary of acting as the 
supporters of people who had all the use im- 
aginable for them for two months before 
election and none the day after (hisses and 
laughter) were going to throw aside all the 
factional fights and feelings that had hitherto 
divided them and go into politics in one solid 
phalanx on their own account. Do vou think 
that news was heard with pleasure? Do you 
think they liked it back here? [Here the 
speaker pointed to the rear wall of the Acad- 
emy of Music, whieh divides it from Tam- 
many hall] Tammany hall is on the other 
side of that wall (hisses), and I tell vou the 
trembling alarm of that organmzaticn must. 
have shaken that dividing wall when they 
really saw and felt that the? working people 
of New York meant business at last. (Ap- 
plause.) Quick upon the rumor came another, 
that these men proposed to put aside their atti- 
tude of humble suppliancy, and that_they pro 
posed to make a man their candidate who 
was truly the friend of the American people. 
Then eame a titne when it was clearivy and 
surely seen that they would nominate Henry 
George. (Great applause and repeated cheer- 


ing. 

Before that nomination was made, there 
went through this town another rumor. Men 
learned with surprise—and many of them 
with great pleasure—that the beloved pastor 
of St. Stephens propused to support the 
eandidacy of Henry George. (Applause.) 
Ah, gentlemen, then, indeed, there was alarm 
over here (pointing backward toward Tam- 
many hall.) [happened at the time to be one 
of the editors of a democratic newspaper, and 
I was in a position to hear something of what 
was going on, and IT know there was alarm, 
and a great deal of it—an abundance of it. I 
doymt eare to mention political names that 
came to me under such circumstances in more 
or less confidence, but aman, Whose name is 
very fanuliar in this city, said to another 
public officer: “I am seared about this thing.” 

“Well,” said this gentleman, “what is the 
matter? We have had workingmen’s move- 
ments before, and they never amounted to 
mach.” 

“¥es.” said the other, “but they always got 
a rich man fo. candidate and looked to him 
for making the campaign. But now these fel- 
lows have hominated a poor man, and are 
paving for the campaign out of their own 
pockets. (Great applause) And,” said this 

my hall politician, “when I see a thing like 
that Lam seared.” (Laughter.) And he had 
reason ta be scured, as the result proved. 
(Laughter, and eries of “O’Donoghue.”) No, 
O'Donoghue has enough to stand. He did not 
do this; Jet him answer for his own sins. 

But this was before Henry George was 
nominated. The priests of St. Stephen’ $ 
church were about tv go into retreat and ut 
that particular time ‘the archbishop of this 
digcese—the new one (hisses)—sent to Dr. 
McGlynn a letter about matters particularly 
relating to the church, and wound up with 
this suggestion: “During this retreat I hope 
you will think over your relations with 
Heury George as reported in the news- 
papers.” And the archbishop in the sume 
letter showed by his express mention of 
socialism that he ignorantly confounded Mr. 
George’s doctrine with socialism. This shows 
precisely the reason of the auxiety. The doc- 
trines of Henry George were well known to 
be the doctrines which Dr. MeGlynu had 
taught on Nea occasions at those land 
Jeague incetings. There was a feeling that 
here was 2. nan likely t to go into a campaign 
to make practical the doctri ine that the land 
belongs tu the people. He must be cautioned 
inadvance. Was net this a case of perse- 
cution for opinion’s sake and that opinion one 
of American politics and political economy ! 

Well, the doctor came back from his re- 
treat, aud iu September, in’ order that 
Archbishop Corrigan might have his mind set 
at rest as toany laint of socialism in the doc- 
trines he espoused, he sent to hin his dear and 
trusted friend Henr ¥ George, asking him to 
explain to the archbishop What it was that: h 
was teaching and what it was that the arch- 
bishop was attempting tocondemn. Of course 
Mr. George could net do it. (Laughter.) The 
difficulties were insuperable. In the first 
place, if the arehbishop had opened his eyes 
as wide as possible he hadn’t between them 
the brain to comprehend the doctrine; in the 
second place, the little man refused to open 
his ears and it was impossible to talk the doc- 
trine to him or give him any explanation. 
But what did the archbishop do? He didn’t 
want to listen; he wanted to talk. He pulled 
out of a little drawer the letters written four 
years before and showed them to Henry 
George as his justification of the severe action 
he was already contemplating against Dr. 
McGlynn. Information of some such danger 
reached Dr. MeGlynn from one of the arch- 
bishop’s councilors, and so clear was it in the 
mind of this councilor that it was a question 
of doctrine, that he advised, as a means of 


eesaiie a eile that n, that Mr. G George should 
make a clear and brief statement of his doc- 
trine, showing itstotal distinction from social- 
ism; and it was for this that Mr. George 
ealled upon the archbishop. The latter im 
formed Mr. George that he had called a meet- 
ing of his council for that day, the 20th of 
September, to consider the question of sus- 
pendiug Dr. McGlynn. Now, then, ladies and 
gentlemen, just remember that. This date is 
necessary to remember when we come to con- 
sider this question of suspension for discipline 
without regard to doctrine. 

Up to that time, as the archbishop ac- 
knowledged to Mr. George, he did not know 
that Dr, McGlynn was to speak at the Chick- 
ering hall meeting to ratify Mr. George's 
nomination, and his only expression to Dr. 
McGlynn was one of svlicitude because of his 
relations with Mr. George and the consequent 
apparent coincidence with socialism. Yet be- 
fore Henry George arrived there he had 
called a meeting of his council to consider the 
suspension of Dr. McGlynn. Now, where is 
your discipline there? (A veice: “None.”) 
Was it net the tiger waiting for the spring? 
Was it not that these men who had been nour- 


ishing their hate for nineteen years said: 


“Now, here is our chance to spring on this 
man who has hitherto been too strong for us”? 
Was it not the advisers of this archbishop—(a 
voice: ‘Joe O’Donoghue”’)—ves, Joe O'Don- 
oghue and Monsignor Preston (hisses), one an 
open politician of Tammany hall, the other an 
ecclesiastical politician who dared to insult all 
the Catholics of this town by writing a letter 
for such public use as could be made of it, 
and which was distributed at the church 
doors the Sunday before election, practically 
directing Catholics to vote against, a icertain 
candidate. (Hisses.) There was no breach of 
discip ine yet on Dr. MeGlyun’s part, but 
simply an opportunity in view. And they 
held a meeting that day to consider the sub- 
ject of suspension, before any offence against 
either discipline or doctrine had been eom- 
mitted. This may be a famuliar story to some 
of you, but IT doubt not that the malignant 
and persistent misrepresentation of the facts 
in this case by the daily press has had the ef- 
fect of beclouding many minds on the sub- 
ject. 

Well, gentlemen, announcement was made 
that at the ratitication meeting at Chickering 
hall Dr. MeGlynn and a number of other 
priests, [think thirteen in all, would be pres- 
ent. Instantly, on this same 29th day of Sep- 
tember there went forth a letter, which did 
not arrive till the next day, the Suth, to every 
one of these priests, commanding them not to 
go. All but one of them obeyed. But one 
tian said tothisarchbishop: “I have premised 
to go. IT have allowed myself to be an- 
nounced to speak at this meeting, and it will 
be a greater scundal to the church should J 
now publicly withdraw than it will be for me 
to go (applause), therefore I shall go. (Ap- 
plause.) But in order that I may not have 
even the appearance of disobedience to my 
ecclesiastical superior, [hereby agree not to 
make any promise to address any more politi- 
eal meetings during this campaign.” Was 
there any spirit of insubordination, was there 
any spirit of disobedience there! (Cries of 
“No! no!) A man has his self-respect. to 
maintain, it seems to me, from the mere fact 
that he stands before the community as a 
priest of God. (Applause.) Dr. MeGlynn had 
his self-respect to maintain and he maintained 
it. But he did yield to discipline in this mat- 
ter. 

Now, what was the next step? On the Ist 
of Octuber he spoke, and on the 2nd of Octo- 
ber came the mandate suspending him from 
the priesthood fur two weeks. This was the 
first beginning of discipline. So far as that 
is concerned there isa reasonable excuse for 
these people who say that the suspension was 
because of a matter of discipline, because 
there was disobedience to a command which 
the arehbishop had no right toissue, but which 
he nevertheless did issue. But that suspen- 
sion Worked itself out in two weeks, and Dr. 
MeGlynn resumed his ministration. 

What was the next step? Beeause of a 
newspaper interview, Without any inquiry, 
without even sending to ask whether it) was 
true, Without even seuding for the reporter to 
ask whether it was a verbatiurreport, on, its 
mnere appearance, on the inference that some- 
thing in it Was disrespectful to Pope Leo XIII, 
this archbishop instantly suspended Dr. Me- 
Glynn again “for the balance of the year,” as 
he says in exceedingly elegant lancuage. 
Now, then, at once, as you have heard here 
on this platform, word was sent by Dr. Me- 
Glynn that it had not been his intention to 
sav anything disrespectful of the pope, and 
he said so in the columns of the newspaper 
itself. Butin that same paper he said: “J 
reaffirm the doctrine that the land of every 
country belongs to the people thereof.” - And 
in his own statement of this whole case over 
his own signature) Archbishop Corrigan 
speaks of this as a quastretraction. “But,” 
he says, “he never retracted the main state- 
ment that private ownership in land was 
against natural justice,” and because of thit 
he was again suspended. There you have 
the whole case in a nutshell. It is not neces- 
sary to review it a step further. There, over 
the sigtnature of the archbishop, stands be- 
fore the people of New York the statement 
that Dr. McGlynn, after he had completed 
the penance, if you choose to call it such, im- 
posed for his first act of disobedience, was 
again suspended because he refused to with- 
draw his doctrine in regard to the land ques- 
tion. Thus the suspension was because of 
political opinion. And all the newspapers 
and all the Prestons who may choose to lie 
about it cannov alter that fact unless they 

wove that the archbishop himself lied when 
1¢ pWt his signature tu that paper. 

You know the rest of the stery, how the 
doctor was clubbed out of his pulpit and bis 
home at St. Stephen’s; how he was evicted, 
like any cottier in Irelund, by the man who 
attempted to succeed him, and whom, thank 
God, the women of St. Stephen’s foreed to 
runaway (laughter); and the man, suffering 
under this cruelty, and in all serious curnest 
ness, Hl with a disease known as enlargement 
of the heart, was by the excitement and the 
ignominy attending it, driven into an attack 
which was. sericus indeed. Then he went 
away, driven from his home, finding shelter 
in the home of his dead sister, and finding re 
sponsibilities there which he has since well 
eared for, a motherless family of children 
chiuiming his care. He, a sick man, was then 
ordered to come to Rome. And, ladies and 
centiemen, Idefy you to find in the whole 
record a single word to show that he ever 
refused to obey that order. He found good 
reasons, sufficient reasuns, which any gentle- 
man, any archbishop, should have been glad 
to accept as sufficient. And yet, while nv re- 
fusal had beeu made, there came again from 
this same Simeoni, of whom we have heard 
a few years before, a cable order to Dr. 
McGiynn to first retract his dvuctrines and 
then come tv Rome. And frum that moment 
until the present hour there never has been 
one single moiment that that order did not 
stand. And, as Dr. McGlynn himself has 
said, it would have been a fool’s errand for 
him to have gone to Rome without first re- 
tracting the doctrine. (A voice: “Let Rome 
come to hin.”) . 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have gone 
over this matter simply because it was sug- 
gested to me that there were some w ho 

inizht forget the consecutive order of events. 
Doubtless ail have read the story, but it has 
not been presented to them frequently in con- 
secutive order; and the absence of our presi- 
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dent to-nicht seemed to give an occasion of 
presenting it to this audience. But all of this 
was apparently dropped, and a new, perfect- 
ly fresh order came, not saying anything 
about what preceded it, but saying, “Come to 
Rome within forty days.” But the old order 
stood, and there never has been one single 
moment wheu it was possible for Dr. McGlynn 
to vo to Rome with any hope of accomplishing 
fnything whatever save to be insulted anew, 
unless he retracted the truth which he has 
again and aguin preached so eloquently from 
this platform. (Applause.) That, it is un- 
necessary to say to this. or to any audience 
that Knows him, he did not do, and he will 
not do it. (Applause.) As Father Huntington 
—(applause)—the other night, in answer to a 
question concerning himself, said, he is not 
that kind of a priest. He is rather the kind of 
a priest that the church which he loves and 
honors had in the early days when men 
and women lived in caves, when 

they became blazing torches for the 
amusement of a Roman populace, when 
they were thrown to beasts in the arena to 
make a Roman holiday. He is the stuff of 
which martyrs are made (applause), and all 
the powers of men cannot bend such a man 
to take back, to retraec, to lay down what he 
believes to be the very living truth of God 
viven to His children. Had he been that kind 
of aman this great ball would not have been 
filled night after night to listen to him. Had 
he been the kind of aman who would retract 
the truth for the sake of convenience, or for 
the sake of anything else, the people who 
have so nobly, so honorably, followed him in 
his misfortune would not be to-day the firm 
supporters of him that they are. It is not 
merely asa beloved priest that he is support- 
edby Catholic people, it is because he is a 
svat man. And, furthermore and above all, 
it is because, as priest and man, he typifies a 
creat and clorious truth that all of the machi- 
nations of his enemies will utterly fail to put 
beneath their feet. And the action of the 
men who have sought to destroy him has, as 
has been well said, deprived him of a parish 
and given hima continent. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Croasdale then reminded the audience 
of the intended grove meeting and excursion 
of the Anti-poverty scciety at OrientaLgrove, 
on August 13, particulars of which have al- 
ready been given in THE STANDARD. 

The Coneordia chorus then sang the new 
erusaders’ battle hymn while the collection 
was taken up, after which Mr. Croasdale an- 
nounced Louis F. Post, who was received 
with prolonged applause. 

Mr. Post spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: We 
have bad un this platform on almost every 
occasion of a public meeting of this society a 
gentleman who is known by reputation to you 
all, personally to many, but who has not yet 
addressed the society. IT refer to Mr. James 
Redpath. (Applause.) James Redpath was 
an old-time abolitionist. (Applause.) He was 
in that movement at its inception. He wasa 
erank abolitionist, if vou will, and when that 
fight was over and the slave was freed, a 
nan Whom he had incensed said to him: 
“Well, now you have abolished slavery, what 
are vou going to abolish next?’ ‘Poverty,” 
suid Redpath. That was twenty-five years 
ago. IL suppose the man he spoke to thought 
hat that was about as impossible a thing as 
could be undertaken. I doubt if Mr. Red- 
path himself had any very clear idea of how 
poverty could be abolished, or whether it 
could be abolished, and think that he replied 
on the spur of the tnoment. But since then he 
has been convinced that there is: a way to 
abelish poverty, and itis only on account of 
his ill health that we have not heard from 
him yet. But before the year is through, we 
may expect to listen to his ringing voice from 
this platform in beaalf of this new crusade. 
(Applause.) 

We have a state of society that might well 
arouse anyone to the idea of abolishing pov- 
erty if it can be abolished. There is searcely 
wu Vice and scareely a crime that cannot be 
traced to the poverty of our time—poverty in 
the midst of plenty. Greed and idleness on 
the one hand, and poverty and toil on the 
other. A day or two ago IT read in a news- 
paper how some charitable people in Chicago 
had made a discovery. A remarkable dis- 
eovery they had made of a young girl who 
worked ina store there for three dollars a 
week and who had to pay three dollars a 
week for her board. They were philan- 
thropie people and they immediately set 
about to tind some relief. And what relief 
do you suppose they found? Why, they have 
started a boarding house for working girls 
Where they can get board for a little less 
than three dollars a week. Well, now, can’t 
they see—that girl can see if they can't; 
the working girls and working men can see if 
they cawt—that when they have suceeeded in 
viving her board fora little less than three 
dollars a weck the boss will sueceed in get- 
tinge her work for a little less than three dol- 
larsa week?) (Apphiuse.) That is the only 
remedy these people seem to have to offer. 
Think a moment what they have done. They 
have given this girl a place to board for a 
little less than three dollars a week and they 
have helped to drive the boarding house 
keeper out of business. She has been board- 
ing girls for three dollars a week. Now she 
has lost her job. Well, that seems to be the 
result of most of our advances. Somebody 
loses a job whenever we make an improve- 
ment. 

Do you remember that little boy who made 
one of the most remarkable inventions connect- 
ed with the steamengine? They used to havea 
boy pull a string, in the olden times, on steam 
engines, So as tu upen and close the valves, to 
let tke steam come in at one end and then ‘let 
ib go out at the other. Well, this boy, this 
particular boy, liked to have a good time. He 
wanted to play ball. One day the thought 
struck him that he could attach that string to 
the machinery so it would work itself. He 
did so, and went off to play, and when he 
came back the old machine was working 
away just as wellasif he had stayed there. 
He did that several days in succession. But 
one day the boss came and found him playing 
ball. “Why are you not tending to that en- 
sine” said the man. “Because the engine is 
tending to itself,” said the boy. They went 
there, and sure cnough, the engine was tend- 
ing to itself. The boy had made a great 
invention. Well, what happened! The boy 
lost his job That particular boy did get 
some compensation for his ingenuity and his 
luziness. He got a reward from the man that 
appropriated the invention. But, then, all 
the other boys that pulled strings on other 
engines, they lost their jobs, too—(laughterj— 
and they did not get any reward. And so it 
is with all the inventions and all the advances 
we muke. 

Well, now, what the Anti-poverty society 
wants to do is to make inexhaustible oppor- 
tunities fer work. The Anti-poverty society 
is not a creator. It did not make the universe, 
and it cannot make inexhaustible opportuni- 
ties for work; but I will tell you what it can 
do and what it is going todo. It is going to 
brush away all the obstructions to the inex- 
haustible opportunities for work that the 
Almighty has made for men. (Applause.) 

When we started out in this crusade we 
had a right to expect the sympathy and as- 
sistance of organized religion because the re- 
ligious sentinicnt, the religious spirit, was in 
our Inovement; and if the relicious sentiment, 
the religious spirit, was in the organized re- 
ligious movements, then we had a right to 
a pes wssistauce aud their aid. (Ap- 
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piause.) Well, we bave had it to no very 
great extent except in the case of individuals, 
and what are we to infer? Religion, my 
friends, is divine. Itis eternal. But organ- 
ized religions are human, and like all other 
things that are human they have their in- 
fancy, their youth, their manhood, their ofd 
age and their death. That is the story of 
history, not with regard to religion, 
with regard to religions (applause); to organ- 
ized religions. Religion, like freedom, must 
be recreated, as it were, year by year. iu 
hearts wide open on the God-ward side. 
But the hearts of organized religion 
seem too often wide open on the 
devil-ward side and movements like these 
are hecessary to revive, to recreate 
divine religion. (“Hear! hear!” and applause.} 
They make a good many jokes about Chicago. 
There is one joke that I remember, (I tell it 
with reverence, as it was tuld to me), of a lit- 
tle girl whose parents were about to remove 
to Chicago. She wasa devout little girl, and 
the night before they were about to leave 
the east she said her prayers devoutly, and 
when she had said “amen” she added: “Good 
by, God, we are going to Chicago to-mor- 
row.” (Laughter.) Well, if those who have 
in charge the organized retigions of our day 
continue on as they are going now, it. won't 
be long until we may expect devout children 
When they leave their homes- on Sabbath 
mornings to say as they cross the threshold: 
“Good by, God, I am going to church now.” 
(Applause.) 


But organized religion has not been entirely. 


sterile in this movement. We have our Me- 
Glynn (appluuse), we have our Pentecost (ap- 
plause), We have our Huntington. (Applause.) 
These three we have already before the peo- 
ple, and there is many another’ man in 
the pulpit to-day whose heart is with us (ap- 
plause); whose voice has already spoken, and 
many and many another one willbe with us 
before this year is out, with us before the peo- 
ple, and, I hope and believe, on this 
very platform and before this very 
society. (Applause.) You see the fact 
of it is, that most men who go iuto 
the ministry go there with a. pure 
spirit, pure motives, honest. purposes, 
and when the scoundrels that get into the 
progession put the handcuffs on them they 
can’t stand it long. They have in good faith 
offered up their lives for a sacrifice to God, 
and when they find their superiors would lead 
them in the other direction they are willing to 
say as soon as they may “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” (Applause. ) 

Speaking of Dr. McGlynn (applause), I want 
to tell you something about a friend of mine, 
an Irish Catholic who thinks a great deal of 
Dr. McGlynn. I notice that there are a good 
many Irish Catholics that think a good deal 
of Dr. McGitynn. (Applause.) There are a 
good many people who are neither Irish nor 
Catholics who think a good deal of Dr. 
MeGlynn. (Applause.) And this [rish Catho- 
lic friend of mine thinks so much of the dvc- 
tor that he has his portrait framed and hung 
up in his shop right where he works. Another 
man works in that shop who is not an Irish- 
man and not a Catholic and who doesn’t think 
a very great deal of Dr. McGlynn, but who 
does belong to Tammany hall. Well, this 
man came over to my friend and he said: 


“Pat, there’s a companion piece to that pic- 


ture you ought to have to put alongside of it.” 
“What's that?” says Pat. “You ought tohave 
the portrait of the devil hanging there,” said 
he. “No, sir,” replied Pat, Tey eg haven’t ex- 
communicated him.” (Laughter, ebeers. and 
applause.) 
Weare all learning in this movement what 
we hupe that even the churches may learn be- 
fore long, that religion means something 
more than constantly asking the Almighty to 
“save my soul.” (Applause.) - Iwas w alking 


in a country churchyard last week in the, 


village near which I was born, and on the 
tombstone of a womnan who died at the age of. 

eighty-five saw this epitaph: ‘In that. she 
lived for others she lived for God.” It was a 
true epitaph. I knew that woman when she 
lived and she deserved it. That epitaph in- 
dicated what true religion is. It indicated 
what organized religion hus yet to learn, In 
that we live for others we live for God. 
(Applause.) In that we live for others, and 
to the extent that we live for others, we are 
truly religious. There was no anti-poverty 
society of one proposed in that epitaph. (Ap- 
plause.) And she whose body lay there when 
she was alive would have scorned the idea of 
constituting herself an anti-poverty sey: of 
one. 

James Russell Lowell, before he was con- 
verted, told us what true religion is: 
He’s true to.God who’s true to mau. Where’er 

a wrong is done . 


To the humblest or the weakest, ‘neath the all- 


beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they are 
slaves most base 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and not. 
for all the race. 

(Applause. ) 

But, coming back to what James Redpath 
said. 
What is poverty that it cannot be abvlished! 
On this platform a few nights ago I took oc- 
casion to tell you of those holes in the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania where the rain had 
collected and frozen, and for the sake of the 
illustration I will mention it again. In the 
winter months the rain had frozen in these 
holes and those men, who earned on un aver- 
age but seven dollars anda half a week dur- 
ing the year, thought that they might atter 
their work go into these holes and gather 
that ice and put it away to save it. for sum- 
mer. Why did they want to do that! Be- 

“uuse they wanted to abolish their poverty iu 
the matter of ice. During the summer months, 
not having ice, they suffered; and if they 
could bave ice during these hot summer 


months their poverty would be abolished as to ~ 


that. 
for 


Now, here was plenty of. ice 
them. All it required was a little 
labor to take it out from the’ ground 
and put it away in caves until the 
summer should come. But the man that 


owned the holes in which the ice had accumu. | 


lated told them they could not take it from 
there unless they would pay so much @ ton. 
They were not capitalists. Out of their seven 
dollars and a half a week they hadn't any 
money left for ice. The owner could have al- 
lowed them to go in and get it. Tliat they 
could do and w “anted to do. But they could 


not, in addition to that, go down into their’ 


pockets and pull out money and pay. for go- 
ing into those holes. The consequence was 
that the ice stayed till nature took it away. 
It melted. Their poverty in ice was. not 
abolished because some one stood between 
them and the Creator who had furnished the 
means with which to abolish their poverty, in 
the matter of ice. 

1 mention that again, because it is such a 
perfect illustration of the whele social sys- 
tem. Everything that we sec, everything 
that we enjoy, is taken from the earth by la- 


bor justasthatice might have been. taken.. 


And the possibilities of producing from the 
earth by labor are unlimited. A man, if he 
has access to the earth, can produce all that 
is necessury to satisfy his wants; and given 
sixty millions of people with free access. to 
the earth, there would never be any poverty. 
Take it one thing at a time. Would there 
be any poverty as to ice if men could go where 
ice has accumulated by nature and take it 
out! Would there be any poverty as to any 
other of the things which we enjoy that. are 


bake from the earth just as thal ice. might | 


but 


| do it. 


“passed 


“would be able 


Why should We not abolish poverty? 


have been takeu? But here stands the -mid- 2 


die man. here stands the man that owns the — 


hole, as it were. here stands the men that 
own the globe, who say: “You shall not take 
anything unless you pay me for the oppor- 
tunity.” Sometimes they want a good deal 
more than the opportunity is worth and more - 
than anybody can afford to pay, and the re- 
sult is that we cannot bring labor in contact 
with. land. The labor of man cannot be 
brought in contact with the materials. that 


the Almighty has furnished, and this mid- 


dle man is all that stands in the way. If we 
could get him out of the wav, labor and iand_ 
could freely. come together, and poverty 
would be abolished. It would be abolished 
in the coal regions in the matter of ice, and it 
would be abolished. in everything else that 
we take from the earth, just as it would be in 
the matter of that ice. : 

It may be a pretty big job that we have un-. 
dertaken to get rid of this middle man, but I 
guess we shall do it before we get through. I 
think that the means that have > been proposed. 
will dispose of him; and I think that this. 
society, with other societies that are spread- 
ing the movement over the country now, will 


and with a speed that before long will make | 


_these men come to terms and get out of the 


way from. between the men who want to pro | 
duce, the men who want to abolish their pov-.. 
erty, and the natural means with which they 
might abolish it. (Applause.) 


During our parade on the 18th of June, as’ 


we.came down Broadway, where that magic | 
lantern performance’ is, on. Twenty-third — 
street, some men who did not belong to an 
anti-poverty society, unless it was an anti- 

poverty suciety of one, had ‘hired this institu- » 
tion to throw remarks at the procession. as it. | 
by. One of these remarks that 

appeared as 1 was passing was this: ‘To 
abolish poverty -—.” Well, I didn’t under-. 
stand what that meant, and so I waited tosea _ 
what would come next, and presently down °- 

came a flap—‘Work.” To abolish poverty— | 

work! -That is true. You can’t abolish | 

poverty without work—your own work 
or some other man’s. (Applause.) You can’t. 
abolish poverty without work, neither can 
you go to Europe without going there. Now, 

suppose somebody should say: “To go to 
Europe—go there.” That is all right. You 
have got to go if you want to get there. But. 


suppose you haven’t the means to go? There 


is something more than work necessary to 
abolish poverty. It is the natural material to - 
which to apply the work. (Applause.) 

It is well enough for the men who have cor- — 
nered the raw material to say: “Abolish” 
your poverty by work.” We say: “Yes, we 
Will abolish our poverty by work, but we | 

want that material that you bave stolen. - 


When we get that, poverty will be abolished ae : 


by work. (Applause. } 


Tam going to illustrate to you as briefly . - 


as Ican, this system that we have, this sys- 
tem of rent. I have done it once or twice be- — 
fore on a blackboard, but we can’t use a” 
blackboard here; some of. you are too far off. 
Solam going to suppose that people must. 
come into this building for the purpose of pro- 
curing some necessary of life: that they must. 
have a Iccation in this building in order te get 
some necessary of life. There is nothing vio- 
lent about that supposition, because this build- 
ing then would simply represent the earth, 
and we must get all the necessaries of life. 
from the earth. Now lam going to suppose 
that that box, the one neurest.the stage on 
this floor, and that one opposite, are equally 
desirable for the purpose of getting this nec- 
essary of life. Soas to give exactness to it, 
Iwill suppose that each of these boxes will 
produce six—six dollars, 
please—and that the next box. will produce 
five: that is, they who have got in. there 

to get five with the same~ 
amount of labor that would produce six in. 
either of the first two boxes. The upper box. 

near the stage I represent by four, andthe | 
next two by three, and these seats here by _ 


two, and those seats beyond in ‘the circle by. 


one, and the rest of the seats by nething— 
that is, by a bare living, just enough: of the 
things needed to sustain. life, nothing more. | 
So you see, here are the grades: six, five,. 
four, three, two, one and a bare living. Now 
we have got a representation of the earth, its. 
rarying degrees of fertility, its varying ad- 
vantages, some places, some soils, being bete 
ter than others, and grading on down toa _ 
point where a man by his labor can produce — 
for himself but a bare living. 
Well, now, Adam and Eve dropin. Adam 
comes into this box here because he recog- 
nizes it is the best, a sort of Garden of Eden, 
and he takes bis seat there. There are eight: 
seats in the box, but he only uses two. And, — 
after he is comfortably seated, Cain comes 
along with his wife. Cain had a wife, you: 
know. (Laughter.) Cain comes in with his 
wife. He comesin there and wants a.seat. ia 
Adam's box, where they produce six. “But,” 
Adam says, “you had better pay me some- ~ 
thing for this I guess.” “Why,” says Cain, “Eo 
won't pay you anything for your seat.. There 
are six other. seats in this box just as good as. — 
those you have and there is another box just 
as good with eight seats. L won't pay you - 
anything.” And then more would. come... 


And so it would go on until those two. boxes ae 
were filled. There would not be any such, 


thing as rent up to that time. Nobody that: 
came in would pay for the privilege of a seat 
inany of those two bexes so long as unoceu- 
pied seats there could be had™ just as good. 
But when these boxes were filled new comers | 
would have to pay something to be in these 
two “number six” boxes, 4s T will call them. 
Aman would not want to go into the ‘five 


; boxes if he could get into the “six” boxes. 


Then a little bargaining would ensue between 


these new comers and the old comers, and. 


the most that the new comers would give for — 
the privilege of being in the better box would. 
be “one.” That is, they would. say: “It is 
immaterial to us whether. we work for ‘tive’ 
and keep it ail, or work for ‘six’ and give _ 
‘one’ to the others.” So they v. suld be willing. 
to pay as high or nearly as high, but no_ 
higher, than “one.” Then when the num r 
five boxes were filled people would have to 
fo into number four. And. then the rent 
would be higher. For the “five? box it would. 
be one and for the six box two.” Then, don’ 
you see, Mr. and Mrs. Adam or Mr. and} 
Cain would have the best of the bargain, be- 
cause they got there first. And so it would 


go on until finally we would tind people dowa. 


in the seats which produced only ‘‘ope,” and 
then they would be driven over into the 
circle where they would get just a a bare liv- 


ing. Meantime rent would be going up all the 
time, and when -people were driven to the cir- 


cle where there was just enough to sustain 
life that would be. all the we orking people 
could get anywhere, because Adam and Cain. | 


cand the Fest would. take the difference: as 
rent. 


s would be the same all the way 
up, but thers would be a gradation of the 
rent from “six” down to “one.” All youhave 
got to do to prove this to your satisfaction is 
to look about you and see how all the better 
places in the community command a higher 


| ground rent according to their location. 


But that is not all, and that is not the worst 
of it. You can very- weil see how: the de-- 
scendants. of the first comers, whe. got the 
best places and kept them, get the best of 
other people ail the time, and that after a 
while there comes atime when they can i: 


~back and do nothing, and all that is produce 


by others ubove a living will be turned ov 
to tues People whose merit is that their gr 


The movement is running on iha way . 


six anything you~ 


prandfathers came here before other people’s 
great grandchildren came here. Weil, I say 
that is not all, and that is not the wurst. I 
have told you how rent would rise and how 
wages would fall if men took no more land 
than they could use. But that is not what 
they do. When Adam comes into that box 
‘first he does not take those two seats and try 
“to dicker with Cain. Adam turns the key 
and locks the door and appropriates the whole 
eicht seats. And when Cuin comes and 
“knocks Adam telis him he guesses he don’t 
“eure to deal with him because there isn’t any 
Jand boom on just now. Real estate is way 
down, and he thinks there will be a good 
many more people in this building and guesses 
he wiil hoid on a little, and tells Cain to go 
over on this side. Well, Cain comes over 
here and gets in this box. But Adam has pat 
a flea in his ear, so Cain turns the lock in that 
door. Now, there are only two in this box 
and two in that, and there are six empty 
“seats in both. Before, when nobody took more 
seats than he could use, there would have to 
“be eight peuple in each box before the incom- 
ing popul: :tion would be crowded into the 
aiher boxes. Now, the incoming population 
js immediately crowded iuto the lower boxes 
" Yecause Mr. Adam and Mr. Cain are expect- 
-gng a boom in real estate, and they are hold- 
‘gng fast until it comes. When population in- 
creases men must go into the poorer boxes, 
and they turn the key, too. And aftera 
- qhile you find that, although the boxes are 
not full, nobody can get into them, and peo- 
pie down here in the orchestra circle, they 
draw a line around just as many seats as they 
can reach. Andthen you hear people say: 
“Yow crowded!’ You say: “Why, there are 
Acts of empty seats.” “Yes, but it is crowded. 
“People must go west! Go west! Move on! 
~gmove on! There is net room here!” And the 
—Yeason there is not room here is because those 
avho get into those seats first have done pre- 
eiscly what Adam did there and Cain there 
pointing to the boxes.) They have locked 
the door on the rest of the people and kept 
1 beuse empty, and yet keep shrieking: 
“Weare crowded. We are crowded.” 
$ it not so right in this city of New York? 
Tere is the most crowded city on this conti- 
nent, and, in some places, said to be the most 
crowded city on the globe. It is not half 
built upon, as a matter of fact. You know it. 
rou can find people crowded like sardines in a 
ox down here in the Tenth ward, and you will 
find acre after acre of vacant ground within 
a short rifle shot of where I stand. Don't the 
people want tbat ground! Yes. Why don't 
ey take it?) For precisely the same reason 
that those miners do not take that ice out of 
» holes in Pennsylvania. For the same 
en that those miners did not take the ice 


mis nut advancing steadily from the eust 
» the west as it shouid. Itis going by jumps. 
ery men, as he moves on to grow up with 
te country, does precisely what I have 
agined those people in the boxes to do, 
supnut What fand he needs, not what land 
he ean use, Dut all of the land he can manage 
hold fust tw. Sv that the next man w ho 
nis to grow up wiih the country has got to 
ougood deal further on to find a country to 
grow up with. And we have this spectacie 
reseuied of a couutry so crowded that peo- 
ple are now asking us to shut cut mmmigra- 
dion. Wet we have vuly sixty millions of peo- 

ie here. 

They want to shut out immigration because 
the country is crowded. Youu just put a tax 
wn Jand vatues up to what they ure worth and 
show mighty quick this country will be un- 
crowded. Why, ope man can crowd a whvle 
continent in the Way tbat this country is 
erowded. All be has to do is to get a deed, 
ce it back far enuugh tu make it look re- 
sciable, Lv sume king on the other side the 
“avater, and the whole country is crowded, 
6, if he chouses not to let anybody come 
CA voice: aft hat about the uiwney kings 


this country?) 
{.we were to put a tax upon the value of 


the boxes and seais im this theater in the 
Qustraticn taat I have given, do you sup- 
yose tbat ibey would be heid on to in that 
way without being used! If a man has to 
ay asanuch for fis privilege when he does 
eb use it as when ke does, do you suppose 
what be will keep it out of use? If Adam there 
and Cain there had had to pay as much for 
se boxes when there were but two in them 
if there hud been eight in them that would 
lve Uaivcked that door mighty quick. (Ap- 
xause.) And when you open up natural re 
suurces, When you bring men iu cuntact with 
ature Trecly (snapping his fingers), that for 
your muucy kings: (Applause.) 1 had the 
Jnoney sing thrown at me five years ugo in 
discussing chs question and the answer [ 
fave then will do now. A dear friend of 
nine Who had the money king idea on the 
brain said to me: “iL udmita great deal of 
what you say about the laud, but let me tell 
yeu this: give me cuntrol of all the money 
and I will give vou control of all the land 
cmnd [ will get the best of you.” Said 1: 
iint, the first thing I wouid say tu you 
would be, “Give ine all your money or get off 
my dand”” (Laughter and great cheering.) 
Afind that the ume I had given myself is 
about up, but IT waut tv suy a word about one 
“and of adversary that we nave to meet in this 
~ e@ontroversy, aud uhet is the arithmetic 
fieud. He is well typiticd by our friend, 
Ma. Atkinson of Boston. This arithmetic 
Mend tells us that poverty is abolishing liseif; 
that we are getting rich all the ume. Now 
that is true for sumne peeple. There are some 
that are getting rich al! the time, but they are 
not Working very hard. These are the ones 
that are dving their work by proxy. But the 
people tat are dving work for themseives, 
who are working themselves buy doing it for 
somebody else's “benefit, they are not improv- 
ang so very rapidly as tbese figures would 
suggest. Did you ever notice these figures? 

On the one hand they sty wages used to be 

sco much: now they are so much more. Meat 
; used te cust so much; now it only costs so 

auch. A barre! of flour used to cust so much; 
now it only costs so much. And they tigure 
the thing up until they get atit somehow that 
aman can live now on seventy cents a day 
when it used to cost a dollar, and that he ges 

a dollar and a half for wages where he used 

to get only a dollar. That isthe general ar- 

rangement. Well, now, it istrue, as they sa y, 

that figures do not lie; that is, provided you 
ret all the figures. (Applause.) Bat they do 
. ~ . moet getall the figures. If they want tu eom- 

- pare figures, why not ect boarding house hills 

vi thirty and forty years ugo aud cumpare 

them with boarding house bills of to-day? 

Why don't they get figures that will take in 
: ‘gs much as pussible of comfortable human life 
an the two periods they compare! You ecun- 
- mot take one period and compare it with an- 
- other by simply ascertuining the cost of this 
‘thing or that thing then and now. 

Why, just carry it back to our old friend 
‘Adam. There was a time when bis entire 
wardrobe consisted of a tig-leaf (laughter), 
and I have no doubt that Adan Was a very 
respectable, comfortably dressed man, too, at 
that tine and in the state of scciety in which 
be lived. But imagine Mr. Atkinson coming 
along and saying that a man is just twice as 
well ‘off in the matter of clothes as adam was 
because he has two fig-leaves. (Laughter.) 
LT eay you tave got to consider standards of 
comfort, standards of respectability. Stand- 
_ ards change, and the fact is this is a thing 

eae canuut be reached by figures, and the 
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figures they give do lie because they are not 
all the figures. (Applause.) 

We know better. We have but to look 
around us to see that poverty is on the in- 
crease, that men are becoming more and more 
dependent upon others for the right to make 
a living, and we don’t care what the figures 
may be as to the wages of that man or this 
man or that class or this class; we do not care 
how much beefsteak is a pound, nor how 
much flour is a barrel. We know that the 
people are getting poorer. (Applause.) We 
know that we have a vast slough of poverty 
in our midst. We know that it is spreading, 
growing, getting deeper, and that it is gener- 
ating vice and crime. We know that it is 
threatening our civilization. We don't care 
what their figures may be. (Applause.) This 
community, this civilization, to-day realizes 
the prophet’s figure of ‘can image of gold on 
fect of clay.” Any man who knows any- 
thing of the history of his time will recognize 
the application of that figure. (Applause.) 
And [ tell you that if we keep on, those 


feet of clay wili crumble and that 
image of gold will fall. Father McGlynn 
(applause) said this in another way 


when he told the people that if they did not 
remedy these evils they would get their belly- 
ful of French revolutions. Tbe pro-poverty 
press, the men who have sought to misrepre- 
sent him from the beginning, pretended to be- 
lieve that he was threatening violence. They 
knew better. You know what he meant. You 
know what he expressed. He made no threat. 
Ae made no menace. He merely made a pre 

diction. He simply said toa bad boy: “Stop 
fooling with that gun or it will go off (great 
applause), and if it goes off it will make an- 
other empty hole in your skull.” That is all 
he said, and any one that looks about him can 
see that it istrue. Wemay not know much 
about the fieures of the Atkinsons and we 
care less, but we do know that poverty is 
spreading. We know that it is dangerous. 
We know that it is likelv to lead to violence, 
and we are bound to abolish it by removing 
its cause by making land free. (Appleuse.) 

Now, just one little story on this pcint, and 
I am done. 

There was a porter in one of the houses 
down town. His name was Uncle Rastus. 
One day his employer called him up and said: 
“Unele Rastus, du you understand arithme- 
tic?” 

“No, Massa, I doan understan’ ’rithmetic at 
all.” 

‘Well, now, let us see,” said his employer. 
“Suppose I shou!d lend you five dollars, to be 
paid back in installinents of a dollar a month; 
how much would you owe me at the end of 
three months?” 

“Five dollars, sah.” 

“Well,” said his employer, “I guess you 
don’t know much about arithmetic.” 

“Nu, mussa, reckon I doan know nothing 
about ‘rithmetic, but I specks [knows a heap 
about Unele Rastus.” (Laughter.) 

And so we know little or nothing about 
these statistics, but we know a great deal 
about the situation, which these other genile- 
men secm to fail to understand. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

Three cheers were given for Mr. Post on 
concluding his address, and the applause was 
long and hearty. 


The AutiePoverty Movement tv Boston. 

Boston, Mass.—We are not engaging the 
attention of the whole community here as 
yet, but we are working quietly and earnestly, 
and looking forward. Last evening an open- 
air meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Henry George club of Buston at Central 
square, Cambridge. Mr. J. R. Roche occu- 
pied the chair, and the speakers were Mr. 
Edwin M. White, Mr. T. B. Spillane, Mr. 
Daniel H. Bigys and Mr. Davis J. King. 
About 2,000 were present, who listened atten- 
tively, aud who sought eagerly the tracts 
that were distributed at the close of the meet- 
ing. A reference to the dear priest who 
dared to brave the terrors of excommunica- 
tion for truth’s sake brought forth a storm of 
applause. Names of many were taken to form 
alandand labor club in Cambridge. Another 
open-air meeting is to be held on Buston com- 
mon Monday evening next 

The preliminary steps are being taken to 
form an anti-poverty society. All readers of 
THE STANDARD in Boston who believe in the 
new crusade are requested to send their names 
to D. H. Biggs, secretary of the temporary 
organization. J. H. Rocue. 


Master Werkman Powderly on the Parent 
of All Monopolies. 

NANTICOKE, Pa.—An open uir meeting was 
held here July The meeting was ad- 

dressed by Master Workman T. V. Powderly, 
k. of L., Rev. T. C. Smith of Nanticoke, and 
C. 8. Hopkins of Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Mr. Powderly continued his address to an ex- 
planation of the objects and principles of the 
K. of L. In speaking of monopolies Mr. Pow- 
derly characterized land mvunepoly as the 
parent of all other mongpolies. 

Mr. Hopkins, ina twenty minutes’? speech, 
outlined the principles of the land and labor 
party, and pointed outa few of the advant- 
ages that would be gained by “substituting a 
tax upon land values for all other for ms of 
taxation.” 

The meeting was well attended in spite of a 
drizziipge rain, and close attention was given 
to the speeches. 

A land and labor club is about to be organ- 
ized in Wilkesbarre, with every prospect of a 
very large membership, 
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Saioon Licenses and Home Licenses. 

NEWARK, N. Y.—Iuclosed find $3, of which 

$2.50 is to renew my subscription for a year, 
and fifty cents for recruit subscriptions to 
and ———. 

Tn cur city if a man wishes to retail liquor 
for a vear, the price is £50 for a license. If 
another wishes to build a house worth $5,000 
or $6,000 tor a home for his family, the charge 
is the same. The latter, besides making: a 
comfortable home for his family, is a public 
benefactor in adding to the growth and 
wealth of the city, and is more worthy of a 
bounty than to be mulcted in an annual fine. 
The other, instead of making a home, ren- 
ders many a family homeless and miserable. 
How long will such an absurd law be suffered 
to exist before a sufficient number of votes 
can be obtained to abolish it? It is to be 
hoped, nut many years. W.S. 


A Farmer who Kuows how it is Himscif. 


La Banta, Tex.—Inclosed find 20 cents, for 
which send a copy of “Progress and Poverty” 
tu — ~ IT would send more money, but 
this isa hard time of year with the southern 
farmer that has to buy annually the right to 
labor for a living. The principles so ably sect 
forth in THE StanparpD are gradually taking 
hold of this people. IT have been utilizing all 
my spare time in tulking up this new crusade. 
I meet with much ignorance, some seltishnuess 
aud a little meanness; but what does a cru- 
sader care for opposition? 

Rosert A. WHATELEY. 


Tennesace, Teo. 

Mempuis, Tenn.—Wave high the cross of 
the new crusade! We have started a land 
and labor club, and I hope an anti-poverty 
society will soon follow. 

; THOMAS CUBRINS. 


THE STANDARD, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


It Isa Curse. 

Going up Third avenue I noticed onthe 
banuer of a united labor society—corner of 
105th street and Third avenue, I think—the 
words, “Private ownership in land is the 
curse of civilization.—Henry George.” Being 
ambitious to own a piece of land, as any one 
contemplating marriage would be, I thought, 
how would that idea suit me? I tried to con- 
sole myself with the thought that the saying 
was intended to mean, “Private ownership in 
land is the cause of civilization.” 

GEORGE W. KEYSER. 

You confuse private use of land with 
private ownership. Private use of land is 
a cause of civilization; but private owner- 
ship of land is its curse. Ownership of 
land involves the right to prevent its use. 
It is private ownership of Jand that makes 
it so difficult to use land. Private owner- 
ship sets up a toll gate, and it often hap- 
pens that men are forced to pay a toll 
which leaves them nothing out of what 
they produce but a bare living. 


ne Substantial Difference. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 9.-—(1) Will you 
please explain tome the substantial difference 
between your plan of gradually increasing 
taxation on land with tae view of ultimately 
appropriating all rent, and the suggestion to 
at once divert the unearned increment into 
the public treasury after compensating the 
land owner. Under your systein the landlord 
would receive a portion of the unearned 
increment fora number of years, which, be- 
ing equivalent to an annuity of diminishing 
rates can be capitalized, i. e., expressed by a 
definite sumof siagle payment depending upon 
the mean rate of interest. Supposing this 
sum to be the ec vu..u0n paid the landlord, 
wceula he fare better by this method than by 
yours? 

(2) What relation does the value of land 
bear to the annual unearned increment? Is 
Macleod correct when he maintains thet the 
value of land is a function of the rent and the 
mean rate of interest proper, i.e. the un- 
earned increment capitalized at the prevail- 
ing mean rate of interest? 

(3) What wouid be the probable value of a 
piece of land that brings an annual rental of 
$600 if the mean rate of interest proper is four 
per cent! Hvuco BIncram. 

(1) To shift all taxes to land values and 
gradually to increase the tax, with the view 
of ultimately appropriating all rent, would 
constantly tend to reduce the selling value 
of land; while to compensate the landlord 
and divert the whole unearned increment 
into the public treasury, would make land 
much more valuable than it is now and 
place the community under the burden of 
a tremendous interest-bearing debt. There 
are other substantial differences between 
the two plans, but this is enough. 

(2) If by “annual unearned increment” 
you mean rent, it varies from something 
less than prevailing interest on capital 
down to nothing. Eliminating speculative 
value and considering real value alone the 
value of land is its rent capitalized at the 
prevailing rate of interest, i. e.: If interest 
is five per cent land yielding $500 rental is 
worth $10,000. : 

(8) The probable value, speculation 
eliminated, would be twenty-five years’ 
purchase or $15,000. 


your 
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Provurtion of idle Land, 
About what proportion of all land owned 
by title deed is under cultivation? or, bow 
much land is held for speculation as conipared: 
to land in use? Cc. F. H. 
Impossible to tell. In New York city 
from two-thirds to three-quarters of all the 
land is kept out of use, and of the re- 
miainder a great deal is not put to its best 
use. As New York city is the most densely 
populated place in the United States, you 
may draw your own inferences as to the 
country generally. 


BaLTIMOonE, Md.—The following question is 
often put tome: Suppose a man has an acre 
of inferior soil of a value of $5, and he in- 
creases value of the acre by fertilizers and his 
own labor to €10. Would you increase his 
tax? Tsay no. «Amn I cog 

W. N. Hitn, M. D. 
You are right. 


t Panica, Trusts and Homesteads. 


Boston, July 18%.—(1) Are not booms and 
panics more directly the result of fluctuations 
of currency or mouney supply than of land 
speculation? With a stable currency weuld 
not Jand values rise steadily withthe advance 
of society, rather than by fits and starts, a 
boom, then a halt er collapse, and then a 
boom again, a little higher than the last? 

(2) Are not some of the great conspiracies 
in production, like the cotten cil trust, the 
Standard oil monopoly, the proposed. rubber 
manufacturing trust, ete., beyond the reach 
of the reforins whieh would be accomplished 
by the nationalization of the land? 

(3) Do not the benefits, moral and economic, 
which seem to be inherent in small proprietor- 
ship, justify a differential land tax—an ex- 
emplion of a certain Value in homestead, for 
instince—to furce the breaking up of all creat 
holdings, which can be subdivided, without 
any great economic waste. ; 

~ Epwin M. Waite. 


(J) When land values rise steadily with 
the advance of society. they take on a ten- 
dency to rise with greater rapidity than so- 
ciety advances, until land reaches a selling 

value so far in excess of rental value that 
production is checked and industrial de- 
pression results. This is irrespective of 
currency fluctuations. The same thing 
would happen if there were no medium of 
exchange, and commerce was pure barter. 

(2) No; they could no more flourish, if 
land were free, than a water lily could 
bloom in a hay mow. 

(3) We should favor a reasonable home- 
stead exemption, but not for the purpose 
of creating a peasant proprictary. 


The Persistence of a Tendency. 

» Mass., July 18.—While I do 
now falter in the least in my ailegianee to the 
land doctrine, a question has been put to me 
by a semi-believer, which Phaven’t been quite _ 
able to answer. UT all taxes were transferred 
to land, or even if Jand were actually owned 
by the state and Icased to individuals, would 
not persous already in possession of capital 
have a considerable advantage over those 
who have no capital, which would enable the 
former to pay a higher rent than the Jatter, 
and thus practically monopolize the use of 
land? Thisis net exactly the same question 
as the one you have answered so often about 
the rich and the poor man who own adjoining 
houses; and may be illustrated by the case of 
the Equitable insurance company, which has 
put up such a magnificent building that the 
rents obtained—abvuve the interest on capital 
used in construction—will undoubtedly be 
much greater than those paid by the same 


area of land in the vicinity, if only by reason 
of the increased number of office floors made 
possible. No one who did not control a large 
amount of capital could erect such a building; 
and consequently no such person could have 
successfully bid aguinst the Equitable com- 
gies for the use of the land. 
A DISCIPLE. 

It the building rent obtained by the 
Equitable insurance company exceeds ‘the 
interest on capital used in construction, 
the investment is a good one and will 
tempt others to erect. similar buildings mn 
the same neighborhood, unless there are 
opposing influences. The opposing influ- 
ences at present is not insufficiency of 
capital, but the great cost of the ground, 
the burdensome taxes on the building and 
the extra risk created by these two factors. 
If the ground cost nothing and there were 
no taxes on the building the risk would be 
reduced to a minimum, and the Equitable 
would not long be permitted to obtain 
greater rents than were obtained from 
buildings on land of equal area in the 
Vicinity. Returns from capital tend to a 
level, and ground rent is scaled according 
to the desirableness of the ground, These 
tendencies would be stronger than now if 
production were free. 


A Brooklynite’s Quandary. 


Brook Lyy.—I read in “Progress and Pov- 
erty” that a man’s house where he lives can 
not be counted as his capital. Now suppose 
that mun moves to a house where he hus to 
pay rent to someone else, and he gets ren 
from the house he owns; thus his house repre- 
sents capital. Now, why did it not represent 

capital before, as he was not compelled to pay 
for his room when he lived in it. M. H. 

In the first case his house is in process of 
consumption for his own use or gratifica- 
tion, just as are the potatoes which a 
farmer uses upon his table; in the second 
case it is in process of exchange for an- 
other;house, just as are the potatoes which 
a fatmer trades for molasses. The fact 
that the man devotes his income from his 
house to the hiring of another house docs 
not change his house from capital to mere 
wealth, any more than it would if he de- 
voted the increase to buying food, clothing 
or any other necessary. 


Is Father Huntington subject to Archbishop 
Corrigan? And if so, why ishe not excom- 
municated? Is he not preaching the father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man, the 
sume as Dr. McGlynn? O. E.R. R. 

Father Huntington is a priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and, as he 
said in answer to an inquiry at one of the 
Anti-poverty meetings, “his bishop is not 
that kind of a bishop.” 


Nates. 

A. D. Copy.—You are right. Of course 
Mr. George did not mean that the occupiers 
of land should pay its full value in-taxes 
every year. What he meant, and what. has 
been made clear over and over again, is that 
the occupier should pay the rental value every 

year. 

D. GiLBERtT, Battle Creek, Mich. ohder the 
land value tax the “moneyed clement” of so- 
ciety could not gain possession of all the land. 
The amount of land that one man could hold 
against the demands of others for the same 
land would be the amount that he could use 
profitably; and the others, as compensation. 
for being deprived of the use of that land, 
would share in its value. At the same time, 
other land less valuable or wholly free would 
be easily accessible to them. Any man or set 
of men who should undertake to appropriate 
all land would be unable, from the profits of 
what they could profitably use, to pay taxes 
on what they could not use, 

S. EVERETT, Hornelisville, N. Y.—Our posi- 
tion is that all taxes that may be levied shall 
be a per centage on the selling value of land 
irrespective of improvements. The owners of 
Jand having no selling value, such as 2 very 
jarge class of farmers, would pay no tax at 
ali; while the owners of land having a high 
selling’ value, like mines and lots in large 
cities, would pay a bigh tax. 


Well, You Kuow-~the Fact is—Oh! D—n the 
AntiePoverty Society, Anyway! 

From the New York World, Aug. 2, fourth 
page; evoked from inner consciousness of edi- 
torial writer: 

The wonderful growth and prosperity ef 
the United States are due to the liberty. and 
the opportunity afforded to every citizen here 
for the past hundred years. The development 
of the great republic has been parallel with 
and dependent Upon the development of pri- 

vate property—the right and the chance of 

such individual to better his condition, Lo work 
out his own fortune, 


From the New York Word, sarae date, fifth 
page; written by special reporter Harold W. 
Raymond from actual observation in Mauch 
Chunk, Pa: 


“Do you mean to say,” I cried, aghast, 
“that five Chousand persons are compelled - ‘to 
rely on the services of a young doctor who. is 
a drunkard? Tinpossibles? 

“My young friend,” returned the old. citi- 
zen, dryly, “there is nothing impossible up iu 
this country and fo pray you notto make the 
mistake of thinking there is. So far as com- 
pulsion is concerned in) this and: other in- 
at eee that D know of: the ease stands. thus: 
Every married man werking for. the com- 
pales which make eellections for yonder 
drunken sawhontes is obhaed to pay him $0 
per year—nay, it is docked from his monthly 

earnings—and every single man. contributes 
Nae of “they Wish to pay this tribute and em- 
ploy another physician. they are not denied 
that luxury, but as surely as.aaiman is found 
out doing this his services are dispensed with. 
Youask why! Itis this: The company does 
nob want strange doctors about. They want 
their own man. And then, when there is an 
accident in their mines, why, there is no 
coroner's inquest anc no trouble about a 
certificate of death and all that. See?” 

“My God! Do you mean to say that this is 
the truth?” 

“Investigate for yourself. i make no pro- 
testations. 8 

Well, L have investigated, and I have found 
that the old citizen told the truth. There 
have been crimes committed up here—crimes 
of omission, commussion—uuder this system 
of enforced doctormy which prevails at many 
of the mines. There have been deaths in the 
mines—aye, mahy of them—caused by evm- 
pany carelessness or avarice, and delicately 
covered over by these richly paid medical at- 
torneys. There have been Wemen in child- 
birth neglected because the doetor was off on 
a bit of a spree, cr dving the society act in 
sume fashionable event. There have been 
dying people unattended, though they bad 
long “been taxed for attendance, for I do as- 
sure you, although ia justice be it said that 
there are many good nen and true among the 
“company doctors, "that asa usual thing the 
collection of the tax is much better looked af- 
ter than the earning of the same. 


Dear! Dear! How Dreadfal!l and All Bee 
cuuse He Thinks it’s Wrong to Steal. | 
Memphis, Tenn., Evening Ledger. 

Much has been written and said of the pe- 
culiar position occupied by Dr. McGlynn—a 
Catholic sworn to obey the rules and regula- 
tions uf his church, tu the promotion of whose 
interest he had devoted the best duys of his 
hfe, now hurled by the “awful curse of Rome” 
from her fold—an ardent advocate of a doc- 
trine which, however correct at the formation 
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of the earth, or in theory, is in the practice 
of our day rank poison toa majority of the 
ere citizen of the United States, and 
vasting of its protection, preaching treason 
to her constitution. A man with a good beart, 
but perverted intellect. Neither a Catholie 
nor a £Protestant—scarcely a _ citizen, 
though still a man, his position is deplora- 
ble. He cannot enter the Protestant 
church for the reason that no such 
theories nor a political preacher would be 
there tolerated. The Catholics, true to their 
teachings, are falling from his side day by 
day. If his belief in his theories was real and 
sincere he should have explained and. de- 
fended them before the church at Rome, to 
whom, by a voluntary vow, he first owed 
obedience. If, as we are inclined to think, 
they are but a cover for some real or imag- 
inary slight or indignity offered him by the 
church, under which he poses as one cruelly 
persecuted, be widely misses his mark. As a 
politician neither the democratic nor repub- 
lican party dare espouse him, and the work- 
ingmen will tire of him, but as a inan he 
should find regret and sympathy in all our 
hearts for a life up to this time spent in self- 
sacrifice for the good of his fellow man. 


IN BELGIUM. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Refusing Absolution to Workmen Who Pre- 
sume to Strike—The Priests, Like. Little 
Lap Degs, Snarling at the Poor. 

Dr. McGlynn permits us to make the fol- 
lowing extracts from a Ietter recently re- 
ceived by him from a well informed corre- 
spondent in Brussels: 


Be of good courage, and fight the kind of 
Roman influence personitied ‘by. a nuncio. It 
will corrupt the American church and make it 
what the church has become in this country, 
where I live (Belgium), a church which is al- 
together on the side of the rich against the 
poor, 

In no country in Europe do the poor (es- 
pecially the poorer poor) suffer more than in 
this commercial, capitalist-ridden country. 

The starvation w ages are Wicked, and ‘they 
are now trying to “make them lower. The 
poorer workmen will soon be like the horse 
With a straw a day, so terribly are their pov- 
erty and number tuken advantage of. And 
What inakes it worse is that the rich here are 
very rich, and could be so generous if they 
liked. But no, tney spare no expense for 


‘themselves and their pleasures, but care noth- 


ing far the starvers. Tnhey—or their lidies— 
give large sums to priests, monks; perhaps 
that is w iy the pr iests are so for them. The 
priest# here won't give absolution to any 
workinan who goes on strike, no matter what 
provocation it may be he is enduring. 

They only preach humility and patience to 
the poor here; but I don't see that they 
preach duty tothe rich atall; toward them 
the priests’ conduct here is cringing. Indeed 
the priests—and I see a good deal of them— 
secm to me to he content to be like little lap 
dogs, crawling under the wealthy and snarl- 
ing at the poor. 

‘A baptisin, or marriage or funeral, ete., is 
done very differently for the rich man and 
the poor man. For the rich man’s children 
splendid colleges and convents are provided; 
there are put the bruthers, or nuns, who know 
the most—anything will do for the poor, For 
the poor the priests do little or nothing; they: 
are ulways fluttering about the w eulthy. 

There are Catholic workingmen’s societies, 
but thev allow no strikes. “Those who join 
them are taught to take what they get and be 
thankful. In general the wor king classes 
here hate the chur ch, the few bons C tatholiques 
among them—an ignuble few whose idea of 
religion is to cringe. It seems quite a pleasure 
to people like that to know that while their 


own little children are crying for bread, the: 


righ man’s pampered darlings” suck checolate 
at ten franes the box, or play with toys 
which cost hundreds. They are ready to 
work and slave hard all their lives, and to see 
their young children work and slave, for just 
enuuzh to tiv e; they ere quite content that ail 
the profit should go to those well-dressed 
children over there, 1 riding by on their ponies— 
children who will never know what it is to 
work, but be idle all their days, and yet want 
more, and more and mure. 

This is what an Italianized church has, re- 
duced itself tu in Belgium. 


Archbishop Corrigan Ought to. KRegjgn. 
A correspondent of the Denver News, to 


whom that paper refers editurially as “a de-- 


vout and highly ecebecue priest of the Cath- 
olic chureh,” SUys 


In view of the dacananienl treatment of Dr. 
MeGlynn by the archbishop of New York; ina 
view also of the terrible blow given by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan to liberty. of speech, hereto- 
fore enjoy ed. by all bishcps and priests in com- 
mon. With their felluw citizens; and finally, in 
view of the incalculable injury his inexcusable 
and fatal biundering has dune ‘our must holy 

father binsself, bringing : atis action of. excum- 
munication, under the circtitnstaaces in which 
it was fulminated, into coutempt in the eyes 
of all non- Catholics, and even of inany of the 
faithful, and thus dvuing grievuus injury to 
the papui dignity and influence—in view, I 
repeat, of these sad results of. incompetent 
adininistration, fullowing from the open 
and wanton viulation of the canon law of the 
ehurch, I am bold enough to say that the 
must reverend archbishop of New. York 
ought hnnseif to be disciplined; that he ought 
to be ob liged by his ecclesiastical superior, 
Cardinal Simeoni or Leo XII, to study. canon 
law, and in particular the decrees of Buaiti- 
more, and be admonished to be guided by 
them in the future and in all his official acts. 
But, gnering them as he hus. done, with the 
sud result uuw witnessed in his diocese and 
throughout the country, scandal to the faith 
ful children of Jesus Christ and triumoph. for 
the enemies of the Catholic church, [fear that 
the days ef his usefulness as & bishop are for- 
ever atan end in New York. Under all the 
ereumstances, for the honor.audl «ood name 
of the Catholic church and her supreme head, 
who, T feel confident, has been’ deceived and 
imposed upun, for the: peace and welfare of 


the Catholics of New Yerk, the best thing fog 
Archbishop Corrigan to dois tu lay down hif | 


crozier and retire once more to Seton hall, or 
ask to be transferred te some. otber tield of 

labor where, profiting by his. past sad expe- 
rience, he can avoid the “blunders which have 
marked his administration both in New Jersey 
and i in New York, 


: Defining 
St. Louis New Order. 

A letter from C. H. Allen, F S. of D. A. 142, 
requests the New Order to define its pusition 
on tbe political issues of the day. The gist of 
Mr. Allen’s -request is . for ous to declare 
whether we are heartily in favor of the uaion 
Jabor platform as promulgated at Cincinnati, 


lts Position. : 


or Whether we side with the Henry George} 


faction. Mr. Allen takes the ground that the 

George theory Is very unpopular. in the coun- 
try, and “the advocacy of it. will only serve 

ty drive the city laboring element frum aciings 
in concert 
people, for the farmers of the United States 

will not vote with any political party. that 
holds that doctrine in their platform.” In the 
lirst place we have good reason to know 
that the farmers in a great many parts of the 
country are decidedly in favor of “the George 
theory, for the reason. that when they ful ity 
understand the ‘and question”: they imme- 
diately recognize thatitis the one. principle 
on which they ¢ “au retain, possession of their 


farms Without having. therm -sold-over their: 


heads by some mor teuge shark, who has been 
draining their substince for years, 
In the next. place we believe that. the 


“George idea” is the only issue on w hich the: 
labor party can hopeto go before the country: 


and make any ultimate and lasting success. The 
Cineinnau platform is not far-r eaching encuch 


to insure Victory, and is really hob us good a! 


platform asthe preamble of the Knights of 
Labor. 


A Hero of Censcience. — — 
Sermon.by Rev. Henry. Blanchard of Portland, Me. 
Dr. McGlynn is the apusile of freedom of 
thought; he is the hero of conscience... 
He teaches the great. doctrines of the: uni- 


versal fatherhood of God and the universal 


brotherhood of man. He teaches that to dis- 
obey ¢ conscience. is. to sin against. the: Holy 
Ghost. He asserts, as the Muster taught, the 
right of every inan to judge for himself what 
is Tight. We may well pray God to bless him, 


to give him wisdom and powers: as BE tries. to. 


uplite bis brother MCU 


cand harmony with the country. 
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THE INWARDNESS OF A BOOM. 


The Practical Effects ot Land Speculation 
in Grand Rapids, lown—A Stirring Ape 

- peal to Mento Assert Their Kights. 
Grand Rapids, lowa, Workman. 

Grand ag oe is having a genuine real es 
tate boom. sand Rapids i in “this r respect is 
diseased. ee al estate boom is. a disease. 
-In is a disease: that makes a coveted homie for 
the poor man: harder to get. Certain news- 
papers, following the usual bent, are aggra- 
vating the disease by egging on the boom. 
They ‘think they are doing a commendable 
thing, the proper thing, and, as. things go, it 
is the proper thing. Every line in the papers 
buosting the price of real estate is the build- 
ing of “a hicher fence’ and. shutting. ont the 
possibilities of a. poor man realizing God's 
gift—the land. Every: line. tending ‘to add 

raiue tothe lot makes the poor man more a 
slave than before and tightens the chains still 
tighter... What matters it to the man who has 
his home and no more, one home sufficient to 
shelter his family that he can eall ‘his, where 
he can lay his head without peyinge for the 
privilege, whether. that hume: is. worth ten 
cents or a million?) He doesn’t build if to 
speculate; he builds it to live in, the same as 
the squirrel in the.tree. He paints it, he papers 
it, he carpets the floors, he puts up window 
curtains, just like other peop NS he beautifies 
it, for he is proud of it, and because it is his— 
not to sell, but for his own comeout and pleas 
ure. To boom real estate is to rob the poor 
man of the ability to obtain a resting place. 
Yea, itis sowing the seed that breeds anarch- 
ists: 

To boom a city is to make meat for the 
devil. It creates au aggregation of evils. It 
tends to greater riches. and. affluence on the 
one hand and misery and suffering on the 
‘other. To boom 2 city is to boom pestilence, 

epidemics, vice and more graveyards. To 
boom a city is to boom. tears, pain and pro- 
funity. To boom a city is to make us cruel, 
to hate our neighbor, to hate ourselves; it 
breeds curses, gives St. Peter the blues, and 
consequent jubilation in sheol. Cities are the 
cancers of civilization, and the bigger the 
city the bigger the cancer, and to boom a city 
is Lo aggravate the sore. In history Sodom 
and Gomorrah were the boss cancers. 

Of what benefit is it to boom Grand Rapids? 
Who. gets the benetit? Are the workingmen 
benefited? Do they ect any bigger wages? 
Can they buy a hore a any cheaper? Do rents 
come down? Noe. The reverse is the case. 
‘Wages in muny casés are lower. It costs 
more to live. Rents are hisher, and. conse- 
quently groceries, clothing, fuel, every neces- 
sity and comfort. of life is higher. It. costs 
more to bury the dead. Sunlight and air and 
water ure held at a premium. Bo the masses 
the bigger the city the greater the struggle 
for existence. Society becomes more excla- 
sive. You have fewer friends and are still 
more of a stranger. Every man eyes his 
neighbor with suspicion, afraid he is in his 
way. The shop man looks daggers at the 
stranger. talking to the: boss—fears he m muy 
offer to work cheaper and rob him of his situa- 
tion. 

But this isn’t the fault of any one in par- 
ticulur. It is the fault of the system under 
which we live. Is there any remedy! We 
believe there is.. Said a neighbor to another 
neighbor, ‘What do you ‘think of Henry 
George's ideas?? Said neighbor No. 2, “If it 
is a question of humanity, of lifting the. un- 
fortunate from. the gutters, of building up. 
and Christianizing. our social. fabric, of. ele~ 
vating the poor man by legitimate methods 
ab the expense of the rich, oe 8 believe Henry 
George is all right. If it is to be and is just 
that Thieht is right, that the strong shall vic- 
timize the w exnk, “that there must be more mis- 
ery. and suffering and the more the better, 
then Henry George is ali wrong.” Mr. George's 
idea is to relieve the masses from the burdens 
that are needlessly imposed upon them, and 
five them more freedom to enjoy the com- 
forts and blessiugs of life. His tea of taxa- 
tion is correct. We say this fearlessly, nob 


ause it comes under a natural law, as Datural 
‘as the law of gravitation: 
_ Opposite No. 8 Pearl street is a vacant lot. 
On. each side of the lot isa block. The lot, 
say, is Worth $5,000. Say one of the blocks is 
worth $20,000. The block, which cost labor to 
build,-is assessed at $15,000, the vacant lot at 
35.000. 
Waiting for more improvements at somebody 


George lier Wi ould ra ise the tax on that va- 
cant lot and lower the tax on the block. That 
would compel, the sale of the lot. 
block, more rentals and cheaper rents would 
result, thus relieving the burden on labor, 
J ulius A. Berkey hus a vacant lot adjacent.to 
the truant school. Mr. Houseman,. so we are 
informed, has offered him $40,000 for: it. He 
wort sell it. Bh. Houseman’s beautiful block 
has increased the value of Mr. Berkey’s va- 
cunt lot. Tax it equal to the Houseman bleck 
and Mr. Berkey would then. sellit. Mar. HL 
would then build upon it, give employment to 
men, Carpenters, painters, br icklayers, eLc., 
increase rentais ‘and decrease rents. 
What is the. show for a workingman to buy 
a home at present in. this. city’ “A very poor 
moe indeed. 
yants a house that looks decent oa the out- 
Pate and in a good neighborhood, near the 
street railway, the price 1s beyond "reach. If 
you want to squat down in) some quarter 
where the houses.are driven in between each 
other with a wedge, where children are as 
thick as. fleas ini t hog pen, or ib some. mud. 
hule, or in the smoke of a factory or locoma- 
tive, 
hear of aman who has got some beautiful lots, 
and you start and look the. ground over. You 
hunt up. the owner. He says: “IE will sell 
you one of ‘those lots, 23 feet: front aud 130 
fect deep for 3400. cash, providing you will 
build a S600 house. Thave more lots to sell 


With. .pice-looking tweo-stery house. It makes. 
the rest-of my juts so much the more valua- 
ble.” He -doesu’t offer to rebate for the 
benefit. that accrues to the rest. of his prop- 
‘erty by your $600 house. What would 
Henry George dot. Tax those - lots and 
lower the “tax .on~ the 3600 Iaborer’s, 
house. You govup on Clancy street and you 
will see a row of neat looking two story 
buildings built to sell “AL will sell Fou that. 
house, am says the owner, ‘for $1,050, 3700 down 
and the rest in two years. at eight. per cent.. 
I don’t really care about selling it. Eret S10: 
wmonth rent, which will pay “for the whole 
house in a few ¥ rears, and. besides the street 
railway is going rieht along on this. street, 
and as suon as it is down E can get $1,200: for 
the place.” What. would be the elfect. of 
Henry George’s idea carried outt It would 
reduce ents; give a Garkiq inns a chance for 
a house,. relieve the small business man from 
from. excessive rents, which come out of the 
consumers. of the commodities he sells, and 
the Clancy street mana would: be glad to sell 
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man. The Clancy street man isn’t to blame; 
it is the fault of the system. 
Now what should be done? Give right. u 
and Jet things go. on. from worse to wors 
{sn’tit tine that the workingmen of Gr 
Rapids woke up-to a true r 
situation? It is not only the. workiuemen bu 
every man living except. the speculate 
every man who ents, every man. who- pa 
for the privueze, of doing a legitimate 
ness.’ Who are:the rst dozen. tien that 1 AW 
eet together and org 
clab in this city and mush the ‘pri 
tax dh the unearned value of the lana? 


“Lords, but the Earth. Hath ie. Gi 
to the Lehigh Ceal and Nuvi igation © 
puny. ; 


making autrip aver the Lehich valley rail 
road to Mauch Chunk and: Glen Onoke. 
From one of the firm of Mumford Bros., whe: 
run the celebrated Switchback railroad, 
obtained the follow! ing information: : 


“Richt over there: Philip. Ginte 
far Rip Van Winkle German, picke 
five minutes’ walk from here in 1791. 
the senator from. Schuy Bill ‘pronounced | 
cowl worthless » land was lease 
for an ear of cor OK, 000,000 tons © 
coal lieuntouciied kere... They: ai 
erty of the Le eh coul, und. 
pany. 1 
-400--feet: 
| least.? 


because we are a judge in the matter, but be- 


The owner of the Iet is holding it, 


else's expense to give his lot more value. The 


Another | 


If your wife has’ some pride, 


the price may be: within reach. You. 


here, and L want to build up this portion with. 


at a price within the means: of a common, 


The H eaven, Even the: Henvens, Are the 


A reporter of the New York Sun has been | 


a 
; 
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SOCIALISM AND THE NEW PARTY. 

It is necessary that the platform to be 
adopted by the united Jabor party con- 
vention which is to meet at Svracuse on 
the 1%th should firmly and ciearly define 
the position of the party with relation to 
somalism. This is rendered necessary by 
the organized endeaver of the State or 
German socialists 10 impress their peculiar 
views upon the party—an endeavor that 
has become so notorious that any dis- 
position to evade the issue whether or not 
the united labor party indorses these 
views, would give its enemies a specious 


' pretext to make the charge -that it does. 


Stimulated, perhaps. by the irritation 
produced by what in socialistic parlance 
might be called the attempt of the ‘social- 
ists to “exploit” the united labor party, 
there is a strong disposition to rule out of 
the convention three prominent socialists 
who have been elected as delegates, but who 
are not voters of New York—one. Mr. 
Schevitsch, having his legal residence in 
New Jersey, and the ether two, Messrs. 
Gronlund and Vrooman, having. been in 
the state only a few montis. 

But though such a proceeding might be 
in conformity with the usage requiring 
that the members of a state convention 
eeue be voters of bs state, ax fact lies 


oa alocied ‘for that reason, furnishes : an 
argument for the mest liberal recognition 
of the right of the district to send such 
representatives as will best express the 
Since the re- 


socialism have been brought into, such 
prominence and will enter into the most 
émportant part of the proceedings of the 
convention, it is all the better that social- 
ism should ie represented there by its 
ablest exponents, and it would be a pity 
to rule owt of the convention on technical 
grounds three such men as Messrs. 
Schevitsch, Gronlund and Vrooman—the 
Qrst a well-iinown socialistic editor, the 
second a well-known socialistic writer, and 
the third an accredited missionary and 
orator of the socialistic labor party. 
The question between State or German 
socialism and the ideas of that great party 
of equal rights and individual freedom 
which is now beginning to rise all over the 
Jand, may as well, since the socizlists have 

raised it, be settled now as at any other 
time, and ought to be settled frankly and 
openly, and on its merits, and with the 
best representation of socialistic ideas that 
the members of the party who hold to 
these ideas can select. 

There are a large number of us who are 
not socialists, do not propose to become so- 
Cialists, and are not willing to be used as 
a stalking horse for socialism; and if the 
socialists of the German school, who have 
hitherto acied with the united labor party, 
propose to use ie socialistic organization 
asa party within a party, and making up 
in discipline what they lack in numbers, 
to insist upon any indorsement, expressed 
or implied, of their peculiar theories 
as acondition of continuing to act with 
the party, then the quicker the two 
bodies separate, each to go its own way, 
the better it will be. 

And this not merely as a matter of prin- 
ciple but as a matier of policy—if any dis- 
tinction cin be made between the two 
things in the minds of meen who have no 
policy except to advance principle. For 
any disadvantage that might result from 
dyeing calied soviulists we cure nothing. But 
fo permit the simple and obviously just 
principles of securing equa rights 
in natural opportunities by taking 
Jand values fer public uses and of 
bringing ‘businesses in thei rnature monopo- 
lies under the control or management of 
the state, to be confounded with schemes 
for abolishing industria! liberty and mak- 
ing the state the sole landholder as _ well 
as the sole landowner, the sole capitalist, 
the sole emplover and the sole director of 
production and exchange, would be to 
greatly retard the work we have in hand. 
Such confused theories and wild schemes 
as those of the doctrinaires of the German 
socialistic school can never stand the test of 
intelligent discussion or make _head- 
wav among a peeple with whom the 
instinct of individual freedom is so strong 
as with ours. 


German socialism is so confused and 
confusing: in its terminology, so illogical in 
its anethods; it contains such a mixture 
of Important truths with superficial gencr- 
alizations und unwarranted assumptions, 
that it is ditlicult—at least for people of 
English speecii—to readily understand its 


{ real meaning and purpose. 


| 


(in the “wage 


| 


THE | STAND ARD, 


Let me en- 
deavor to give such a brief account of it as 
will at least serve to show the differences 
between it and the theories advanced in 
THE STANDARD and held by the great bulk 
| of the men who are now united in the for- 
mation of a new party. 

In the theories of Marxian or German 
socialism—or socialism as we might as 
well call it to avoid repetition—the central 
point is the employer or cxpitalist. In 
that form of production which the social- 
istic writers denominate the capitalistic, 
and which they assume to be that of all 
production in the grade of civilization to 
which the most advanced micdern nations 
have already attained, or, at Jeast, in that 
to which they are advancing, this employer 
provides site, building, tools and materials, 
and buys labor, paying for it wages. He 
does not, owever, pay in wages the 
whole value which the labor he buys adds 
to his materia!, but only a part of 1t, which 
the socialistic writers put at from one-quar- 
ter to one-half. 
himself. He, in short, buys labor as he 
buys commodities, and the price that he 
must pay and that labor can demand is, in 
the socialistic theory, fixed by the same 
law that governs the price of other com- 
modities; that is to say, the minimum on 
which, in the existing state of society, la- 
borers will consent to maintain them- 
selves and reproduce. The tendency of 
competition for employment among  la- 
borers to reduce wages to this 
minimum and keep them there is 
assumed, in the socialistic theory, to 
be the general law, and is stvled by them 
the “iron Jaw of wages.” That part of 
the value created by the Jaborers, which 
the emplover does not return to them in 
wages, but keeps for himself. and which 
is venerally assumed by socialistic writers 
to be from three-quarters to one-half of the 
whole produce, they style “surplus value.” 
Gronlund, however, in his book, “The Co- 
operative Commonwealth,” which is proba- 
bly the best popwlar rendering into Eng-. 
lish of the socialistic theory, gives to this 
“surplus value” of Marx the much more 
intelligible name of ‘fleecings.” It is 
from this “surplus value,” or “‘ileecings,” 
that -profits, rent, and interest are 
assumed to come, and from it the employ- 
ers or capitalists maintain and augment 
their capital. This, in fact, the socialistic 
writers generally ‘speak of as, and even 
more commonly assume to be, the source 
of capital, and from this idea is derived 
the assertion they frequently make that 
eapital consists of unpaid labor. 

Nothing could better show the inco- 

herence of sucialism than its failure to give 
any definite meaning to the term which. it 
most frequently uses and lays the most 
stress upon. Capital, the © socialists 
tell us, consists of “unpaid labor” 
or “surplus value,” the — **fleecings” 
of what has been produced by labor. 
Capital, they again tell us, is 
“that part of wealth employed — pro- 
ductive’ with a view ‘o profit by the sale 
of the produce.” Yet they not only class 
land as capital (thus confounding the 
essentiil distinction between = primary 
and secondary facto:; of production), but 
when pressed for an explanation of what 
they mean when they talk of nationalizing 
capital they exclude from the definition 
such articles of wealth as the individual 
anemploy productively with a view to 
profit, such as the ax of the woodsman, 
the sewing machine of the  seam- 
stress and the boat of the —fisher- 
man. The fact is that it im- 
possible to get in the socialistic literature 
any clear and consistent definition of 
apital. What they evidently have in 
mind in talking of capital is such capital 
as is used in the factory system, though 
they do not hesitate to include land with it 
and to speak of the landlord pure and 
simple as a capitalist. 


1S 


The same indefiniteness and confusion of | 


terminology, the same failure to subject to 
analysis the things and phenomena of 
which it treats, run) through the whole 
socialistic theory. For instance, in the “So- 
chailistie Catechism” of Dr. J. L. Joynes, 
which is circulated by the state socialists 
bo@h in England and this country, the 
question is asked. “What is wealth?” The 
answer given is, “Everything that sup- 


plies the wants of man and ministers in 


any way to his comfort and enjoyment.” 
Under this definition land, water, air and 
sunshine, t6 say nothing of intangible 
things, are clearly included as wealth, vet 
the very next question is, “Whence is 
wealth derived?” to which the answer is 
viven, “From = Jabor usefully employed 
upon natural objects.” Yet the notion 
that labor usefully employed upon natural 
ebjects produces land is not more unintellt- 
gible than the notion that “surplus values” 
or “fleecings’” produces capital. As tothe 
latter, it might as well be said that rob- 
bing orchards produces apples, and in fact 
considering that land is by Socialists in- 
eluded in capital, it might as well be said 
that robbing orchards produces apples and 
apple trees too. 

This indisposition or inability to analyze, 
to trace things to their root, and distin- 
cuish between the primary and the second- 
ary, the essential and the accidental, is the 
vice of the whole socialistic theory. The 
socialist sees that under the conditions 
that exist to-day in civilized societies, the 
laborer does not get the fair reward of his 
Jabor, and that the tendency of the compe- 
tition between laborers is, despite the aug- 
mentation of productive power, to force 
wazes to the minimum of a bare livelihood. 
But, instead of going further und asking the 
reason of this, he assumes it to be inherent 
system,” and the natural re- 
sult of free competition. As the only rem- 
edy for these evils, he would put an end to 
the ‘‘wage system,” and abolish compe- 


The rest he keeps for j 


tition by having the onnenlip of all 
capital (including land) assumed by 
the state; having all — production 
and exchange directed by the state, 
and making all employed in production, 
or, at least, all employed in production for 
exchange, employes of the state, whose 
business it will then be to see that they do 
get a fair return for their labor. In the 
‘co-operative commonwealth,” as pic- 
tured by the socialistic writers, ownership 
and possession of all means of production, 
including both land and capital, would be 
held by the state. The various classes of 
producers would be organized in associa- 
tions or guilds in the nature of 
government departments, whose mem- 
bers would settle their hours = of 
work, the part each should assume, and 
the relative value of their labor, 
while the collectivity or general gov- 
ernment would, in the words of’ Gron- 
Jund, ‘only have three functions, of being 
general manager, general statistician and 
general arbitrator. <As statistician it will 
determine how much is to be produced; a 
manager distribute the work and see to it 
that it is properly performed; and as arbi- 
trator it will see justice done between as- 
sociation and association and between each 
association and its members.” 

Only this, ought certainly to be enough 
even for a collectivity as big as the United 
States; but in thus minimizing the func- 
tions of the collectivity, Mr. Gronlund is 
evidently thinking merely of its relation 
with the various producing departments or 
associations, A still larger job would 
be that of exchanging things and parts of 
things after they had been produced by 
the various associations. To this end the 
socialistic scheme is that all produce for ex- 
change is to be turned over to the gen- 
eral government, which is to give 
the producers, or rather the producing 
association, money or orders in the form 
of labor notes, upon its general stock of 
wealth, according to the amount of labor 
which has entered into the productions. 
The general government, in its capacity of 
general statistician, or general bureau of 
statistics, is not only to decide how much 
of each particular article is to be produced, 
but at what rates it is to be exchanged and 
how much of it is to be exported when it 
is deemed expedient to export. Even 
newspapers and books are to be proauced 
and circulated in this fashion. If it is pos- 
sible for anyone seriously to imagine such 
a scheme in actual operation In a@ country 
like the United States, it might be instruc- 
tive for him to go on and speculate how 
long it would take it to break up in 
anarchy or pass into worse than the des- 
potism of ancient Egypt. 


The utter impracticability and essential 
childishness of such a scheme as this is 
largely diszuised to the beiievers in social- 
ism by a curious pretense of scientilic re- 
search and generalization, and much refer- 
ence to the doctrine of evolution. Accord- 
ine to the socialistic writers all production 
up to quite recent times was for use, not 
for exchange, and they even gravely say 
that capital has only become an agent in 
production during the last two hundred 
years or so! Slavery, according to them, 
was the first method of organizing labor 
and securing the increased production that 
comes from if. From chattel slavery, by 
way of serfdom, the natural evolution 
has been into the industrial slavery of 
the wage system and “cupitalistic produc- 
tion,” in which modern civilization is now. 
And from this mankind are to pass by 
evolution into the socialistic organization 
of production and distribution in) which 
ail industry is to be intelligently ordered 
by the collective will. This evolution, 
they hold, will be accomplished anyhow 
by virtue of the natural forces, whatever 
they may be, which produce evolution, 
and the socialists who. understand and 
hold to the Marxian theory do not so much 
hope to assist in hastening its advent as to 
put men in readiness to take advantage 
of the new order when in the 
fullness of evolution it shall come. 
Their notion sometimes seems to be that 
one branch of industry affer another will 
pass under control of the state, until every- 
thing has been thus managed and directed. 
At other times it seems to be that the com- 
mercial crises or gluts (which they at- 
tribute to a tendency of — capital- 
ists to produce as much as_ possible 
in order to get the largest profits, 
while the laborers, not getting their fair 
share of the produce of their labor, are un- 
able to buy what is thus produced) will 
finally culminate in a grand break-down of 
the present system, when all that socialists 
will have to do will be to step in and or- 
ganize industry under governmental direc- 
uon. ‘ 

The simple truths which are the grains 
of wheat in all this mountainous chat! of 
grotesque exaggeration and assumption are 
that with the progress of civilization and 
the intevration of society the division of 
labor becomes more minute and the 
methods of production require larger 
wnounts of capital, and that certain func- 
tions are developed, such, for instance, as 
the maintenance of highways, the supply- 
ing of cities with water, ete., which ean 
better be performed by the communiiy or 
under the control of the community, than 
by Jeaving them to individual enterprise, 
and (when in their nature competition be- 
comes impossible) to individual or corpo-. 
“ale monopoly. 


Ignoring the essential distinction be- 
tween land and capital, regarding jand as 
but one of the meuns of production, of no 
more importance than steum engines or 
power looms, and looking to the direction 
and employment of labor by the state as 
the only mode of securing an equitable | 
distribution of wealth, socialists do not 
appreciate the wide and far-reaching con- 


“ 


| 


sequences which would flow from the sim- 


ple reform that would put all men upon an 
equality with regard to natural opportuni- 
ties, and which by appropriating its natural 
revenue for the support of the state would 
make possible the freeing of production 
fron. all the imposts and restrictions that 
new hamper it. The nationalization of 
land js included in their programme as is 
the nationalization of machinery, but 
while they do not attach any more im- 
portance to the nationalization of land 
than they do to that of any other “‘instru- 
ment of production,” they also mean by it 
something essentially different from what 
is aimed at by the united labor party. 
Frederick Engels, the coadjutor of Marx 
in founding this German school of social- 
ism, has recently written a tract on the 
labor movement in America as a 
preface to a new edition of his 
“Condition of the Working Classes in 
England in 1884,” which has been trans- 
lated from the German by Florencg Kelley 
Wischnewetzky, who is, by the bye, a 
daughter of Congressman Kelley of Phila- 
delphia, and who doubtless comes the more 
easily to the idea of full governmental reg- 
ulation and direction of industry from 
her familiarity with the idea of the direc- 
tion and regulation of industry by protec- 
tive tariffs. In this pamphlet Herr Engels 
thus states the difference between the so- 
cialists of the German school and those 
who think as I do: 

If Henry George declares iand monopoliza- 

tion to be the sole cause of poverty and 
misery, he naturally finds the remedy in the 
resumption of land by society at large. New, 
the socialists of the school of Marx, too, de- 
mand the resumptien, by society, of the land, 
and not only of the land but of all other 
means of production likewise. But even if 
we leave these out of the question, there is 
another difference. What is to be done with 
the land?) Medern socialists, as represented 
by Marx, demand that it should be held and 
worked in comineon and for common account, 
and the same wita all other means of so- 
cial production—mines, railways, factories, 
ete.; Henry George would confine himself to 
letting it out to individuals as at present, 
merely regulating its distribution and applying 
the rents for public, instead of, as at present, 
for private purposes. What the socialists de- 
mand implies a total revolution of the whole 
system of social production; what Henry 
George demands leaves the present mode of 
social production untouched, and has, in fact, 
been anticipated by the extreme section of 
Ricardian bourgeois economists who, too, de- 
manded the confiscation of the rent of land 
by the state. 
The difference is, in fact, even greater 
than Herr Engels represents it. Wedo not 
‘propose any such violent and radical 
change as would be involved in the formal 
resumption of land by society at large, 
andthe letting of it out to individuals. 
We propose to leave land in individual 
possession as now, merely taking, in the 
form of a tax, as nearly as may be, the 
equivalent of that value which attaches to 
land by reason of the growth and advance 
of society;—and while thus appropriating 
for the use of the community a revenue 
which properly belongs to the community, 
to do away with the incentive given to 
the withholding of land from productive 
use by the individual expectation of prolit- 
ing by its future increase in value. 


This simple yet radical reform would do 
‘away with all the injustice which social- 
ists see in the present conditions of society, 
and would open the way to all the real 
good that they can picture in their childish 
scheme of making. the state the universal 
apitalist, employer, merchant, and shop- 
keeper. 


his fair ear nings; if, despite the improve- 
ments which increase productive: power, 
wages still tend to a minimum that gives 
but w bare living, it is not because of any 
inherent injustice in the “wage system,” 

) ‘iron law of wages” 
These 
things are simply the results of the fact 
that labor, deprived of its right of ae- 
cess to land, the natural and indispensable 
element of production and existence, and 
‘thus rendered helpless, “must, as. the 
only meuns of escuping starvation, sell 
itself! to those who can employ it. 

Make tand free of access to labor and all 
else becomes possible. Land is not wealth 
or capital, but is, on the contrary, that 
original factor of. production from = which 
labor produces weiulth and capital. Land 
is nota means of production, like a tool or a 
machine. It is the original means of pro- 
duction, without which no other means of 
production can be used, and from which 
labor can produce all other means of pro- 
Itis not true, as socialists say, 
that the mere IJaborer, in the pres- 
ent stage of civilization, could = not 

avail himself of the access to land 
to get a-living. The two essential and 
primary factors of production—labor and 
land, even jin the absence of .secondary 
factors obtained from their produce, have 
in their union, to-day, as they had in the 
beginning, the potentiality of all that man 
ever has brought, or ever can bring, into be- 
ing. Nor is it true, as the socialists seem to 
assume, that the whole class of producers 
below that of the employing capitalist are 
so destitute of capital, so incapable of get- 
ting it if they have good opportunity to use 
it, that-they could not find the means 
make good use of land if the monopoly that 
now holds so much eligible land vacant 
were broken up. Here in New York we 
see the poorest class of laborers building 


nor because of any 
which operates. because it must. 


duction. 


themselves some sort cof shanties wherever 


they are permitted to use convenient land 
even on sulferance. And if the valuable 
land in and around New York that is now 
held vacant at enormous prices were sub- 
ject to a tax which destroyed the ex- 
pectation of profiting by the future in- 
crease in Jand values and compelled its 
owners either to build, to sell, or to give it 
away, is there nota great body of wage 
workers who would hasten to build or to 


get EHEMISERES homes? And with agricul- 


For if the labouse does not now obtain 
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tural land, mining land, and, in short, all 


natural opportunities subjected to the 

same just system, is there not a great body 
of men now competing with each other in 
overstocked, unproductive vocations, or 
selling their labor for wages, who have or 
could find the needed capital to employ 
themselves to good advantage? With 
the glut in the labor market thus relieved, 


and the increased demand which would. 


come from the relief of production both 
from the fines of present taxation anc 
the blackmail of land speculation, would 
not wages rise quickly and high in all 
branches of industry? 


With this liberty of labor to employ it- 
self all the evils of “the wage system” 
would disappear, and free competition 
through the interplay of demand and sup- 
ply would not only fix the returns of the 
various kinds and qualities of exertion 
with a justice and celerity to which the 
best efforts of any administrative bureau 
would be the clumsiest parody; but would 
determine the amounts and kinds of 
the various articles needed to satisfy the 
wants of society, and the relative values at 
which they should exchange, with a 
comprehensiveness, a nicety and a celerity 
which any general statistician or board of 
general statisticians, even though-he or 
they possessed all human knowledge and 
all human virtue, could not hope to ap- 
proachss 

In concentrating effort on the recogni- 
tion of equal rights to land, the new party 
is striking at the root of that unjust distri- 
bution of wealth which the socialists of the 
German school blame to the wage system, 
and of that tyranny which they mistaken- 
ly attribute to capital. But we do not 
propose to stop here. There are other 
monopolies than that of land, though 
they are less important, and we propose 
to break them all up. The kernel of 
truth in the socialistic demand that. the 
state should manage and regulate all in- 
dustry is that there are many things that 
already can be better managed or con- 
trolled by the community:than by private 
individuals, and with the advance of society 
these are constantly increasing. Whilewe 
aim at simplifying government — by 
substituting a simple and efficient plan of 
raising revenue for the present costly, cum- 
brous, unjust and demoralizing method, 
and by cutting off functions for which there 
is no need, we propose at the same time to 
push forward in the direction of extending 
the co-operative functions of the state. 

Let the socialists come with us, and they 
will go faster and further in this direction 
than they can go alone; and when we stop 
they can, if they choose, try to keep on. 

But if they must persist in bringing to 
the front their schemes for making the 


state everything and the individual noth- - 


ing, let them maintain their socialistic 
lubor party and leave us to fight our own 
way. 

The cross of the new crusade has been 
raised. No matter who may be for it or 
who may be against it, it will be carried 
on without faltering and without swerving. 

HENRY GEORGE. 
AN IMPORTANT. DECISION. 

The decision rendered by Justice Bradley 
of the United States supreme. court, at 
Trenton, N. J., last Monday, is one of great 
importance to the advocates of the govern- 
mental ownership of railways. The case 
was one in which the state of New Jersey 
sought to prevent the Staten island rapid 
transit company from building a bridge 
across Arthur Kill, to connect Staten 
island with the main land in New Jersey. 
The work had been authorized by an act of 
congress, but the state of New Jersey in- 
sisted that this merely gave permission to 
cross the navigable water to be spanned 
by the bridge, and without the consent of 


the state the abutments could not be built 


on the New Jersey shore, or on the land 
under water belonging to the state. 

Justice Bradley decides that. the consti- 
tutional power of congress to regulate 
commerce is in no way dependent. on the 
consent of the states, and he says: 

We think that the power to regulate com- 
merce between the states extends not only to 
the cuntrol of the navigable waters of the 
country and the lands under them for’ the 
purposes of navigation, but for the purpose of 
erecting piers, bridges and all other instru- 
mentalities of commerce which in the judg- 
ment of congress may be necessary _or ex- 
pedient. : 

A railroad is certainly an “instru- 
mentality of commerce,” and if this de- 
cision of Justice Bradley, in which United 
States Judge Nixon concurred, shall be 
upheld by the supreme court, there can no 
longer be any constitutional question as to 
the right of the federal government to 
build, purchase or otherwise acquire the 
railroads. 

Nor does this decision end here. The 
argument having been made that the state 
has the right of eminent domain while the 
United States have no such dominion over 
lands, the court declared that to admit 
such a contention would be to permit the 
states to frustrate the supremacy given by 
the constitution to the government of the 
United States, and it therefore gave the 
opinion that— 


If it isnecessary. that the United States gov- 
ernment shall have an eminent domain sti!l 
higher than that of the states tn order that it 
may fully carry out the objects and purposes 
of the constitution, then it bas it. 


This, if also sustained by the supreme 
court, completely equips the federal gov- 
ernment with all the necessary power to 
build and operate a railrond from: one end 
of the country to the other, and such 


power to build and operate a competing. 
road is, of itself, sufficient to enable the | 


government to secure any existing roads at 
a reusonuble price without resort to drastic 
legislation or arbitrary power. 


-a clear 


This is the. 
only solution of the railway problem, and 


the solution cannot long be delayed, if the | good harvesh 


question, Shall ‘the railwa 
government or the oe rcmment control the. 
railways? is to receive an answer consonant _ 


with free institutions or the wishes. of 
The difficulties encounteredin — 


the people. 
enforcing the inter-state commerce law 


already indicate that the powers con-_ 


ferred by the statute on the commis- | 
sioners is 
prepares the way for going  for- 
ward instead of turning back. In fact, 
as was remarked in THE STANDARD at the 

time of its passage, the chief value of | 
that law was as a first’ step toward the | 
ultimate governmental ownership of our 
railway system. Let no man be alarmed | 
by the interested outcry that this would 
promote robbery and jobbery. No gov- 
ernment officials will ever dare to steal | 
such vast sums as have been taken from — 
the American people by the irresponsible. . 
individuals who constitute -the 


system with an ever-increasing concentra- _ 
tion of power in the hands of a few. The > 
power to rob, to oppress and to cheat ex- 
ists, and it is fully exercised. At the very 
worst, it can be no more outrageously 
used by government officials than it has 
been used by the men who now possess. if. 


The extracts that we print elsewhere, 
from a recent issue of the Christian Advo-— 


-eate, the leading Methodist paper of the 


United States, are significant, as indicating 
unmistakably the fast approaching turn in 


the tide of Christian sentiment regarding 


the anti-poverty reform. Christian teach- 
ers who but a few months since saw in the 
denouncing of private ownership in land 
nothing but an attack on the eighth com- 
mandment, are beginning to recognize the | 
truth that the moral law which sanctions 
and protects the ownership of things in no 
way justifies the claim to monopolize the 
right to the use of that element from which 
alone things can be produced. The 
Christian Advocate still opposes the anti- 
poverty reform, but it does so on the 
ground of expediency only. It admits, 
impliedly, if not avowedly, that private | 
land ownership is unjustifiable, but it is. i 
still unable to see how the abolition of that. _ 
system would tend to the extirpation of 
poverty. It has abandoned positive oppo- 
sition for negative. A littl more study 
and observation will open its eyes to the 
truth. 


At a recent meeting of the “subway. 
board” Mayor Hewitt of this city proposed 
asan amendment to a pending motion, 
“that all men shall do unto others.as they _ 
would that others should do unto them.” _ 

Such an utterance from a chief savior of 
society naturally created a sort of mild. 
panic in the board, and President Hess 
asked the mayor “‘if he realy wanted that” 
put in.” The mayor replied that he did; 
that the motion under consideration was a 
string of platitudes, and that he had added | 
one more as an amendment. 

A platitude is defined by Webster as. — 
“that which exhibits dullness; a weak or — 
empty remark.” It appears, therefore, 
that Mayor Hewitt considers that when. 
Christ enunciated the golden rule He made - 
a weak and empty remark, exhibiting 
flatness or dullness. Had Mayor Hewitt 
been present at the Sermon on the Mount | 
he would probably have shouted “rats,” 
or the equivalent Judaic expression, and 
gone home disgusted. | 

But the golden rue will yet become a, 
living truth, the Hewitt anti-poverty so- 
cicty of one tothe contrary nothwithstand- 


ing. 


The pro-poverly press gets: off a good: 


thing once in a while. Here is what a 
writer in the Star says about the federal 
government and the raliways: 


How absurd: it is for sensible men in his! 
country to urge that a federal government 
organized and equipped as ours is, and as Mr. 
George describes it in his united ‘labor party 
platform, shall assume to manage the rail- 
ways. For the men now, or likely to be, in 
the federal government to attempt to do that 
would be like the effort of the tail to wag the 
dog! 

“True, "tis pity; pity ‘tis, "tis true.” 


Something to Read and Preserve. 

The Independent of this week publishes, 
under the title ‘‘The Story of Dr. MeGlynn 
and succinct account of the 
secution of the doctor. from: the hegia-_ 
ning of the difficulties about his land. 
league speeches up to the present. time. 
It ocecupies nine columns. The account. 
was. prepared by W. T. Croasdale, and the 
Independent editorially publishes a note from: 
Dr. MeGlyna saying that he had gone over’ 
the article and that it faithfully follows the’ 
record and the documentary ‘evidence, and 


brings out points that have been overlooked | 


or forgotten. The author completely demon- — 
strates that Dr. MeGlynn was persecuted 
solely ou account of his opinions on the land 

question. : 


The Eighteenth Assembly Districe Plenic.:: 
The Eighteenth assembly district, united. 
labor party, had avery enjoyable picnic at 
Brommer’s union park, on Tuesday evening 
lust. Among the guests were Dr. McGlynn, 
and Dr. Curran, formerly of St: Stephen's and | 
now of Saugerties. Dr. Curran made a few | 
remarks, in the course of which be facetiously 
said that he appeared in place of Hear 
George, who was prevented from attending. 
Dr. McGlynn made an able acdress, and John 
McMackin and Frank Ferrall also. spok 
briefly. : 


The Metitynn Fund. 
The publisher of THe STANDARD acknowl 


edges the receipt of $1 from John Gleason 
of Leadville, $l from George V. Williams. 


of the same place, $1 from. Chas. O'Donnell . 


-of Freeland, Pa., $t fromm Martin Conniff of 


Port Falls, Idaho, $1 from Mrs. A. E. Blanc, 33 

West W ashington square, and 37 cents from 
J. A. HL. contributions to the Dr. McGlynn. 

fund. 


Scattering the Good Seed. 
NATIONAL Home, Wis.—Puckage of papers, 
ete., arrived all right. I am seattering the 
good seed with calm trust that He who num- 


bers the very hairs of our heads will insure 
A D. CaDY. 


insufficient; and this but. — 


railway | 
‘rings and syndicates that now control the _ 


LITICAL PROPHECY. 


~ Qne of the most amusing outcomes of our 
present mixed politics is the attempt of the 
Mugwump papers to assure the democratic 
party that it is invincible. Real democrats 
are honestly scared at the growth of the 
Jabor party, and they cannot conceal their 
alarm. They sce clearly that if the united 
labor party were to cast this year for its state 
and local candidates no more votes than it 
east Jast year for its candidate for mayor 
the democratic party would be doomed. At 
this point the mugwump appears in the field 
with his asserted stock of misinformation and 
conceit, and bids democracy not to be afraid, 
promising to carry it through if it will nomi- 
Bute Cieveland. The mugwump calmly ig- 
pores the fact that it Is this Vear’s election 
and not that of next year that his democratic 
partner is worrying about. He cannot be ex- 
pected to bother his head about democratic 
fears f. P ISST, since he will probably vote the 
republican ticket himself in case really repre- 
sentative democrats are nominated. The 
Lvening Post has attempted for once in its 
life to play the rule of comforter, but as ac- 
curate political Knowledge cannot be evolved 
from the inner consciousness of a recluse, it 
does not matter in the least what the Evening 
Fost has to say. 

The rival mugwump, the Times, aitempts, 
however, to go into the matter in detail and 
presents some figures to show that the labor 
movement will really help the democrats. 

farting out with the assumption that thirty 
theusand Insh Catholic democrats voted for 
Blaine in 1884, it declares that if those votes 
@re cast next vear for the labor candidate 
that. Blaine’s loss will be sixty thousand, thus 
allowing wbirty thousand as the number of 
agnen who voted for Blaine in 1884 who will 
wote for the labor candidate in 1888. Assum- 
ing, then, that the total labor vote will be one 
hundred thousand, the Times gicefully points 

ut that Cleveland would lose but forty thou- 
sand against sixty thousand lost by Blaine, 
and would thus add twenty thousand to his 

- MBeager majurity of three years age. 

. Uf this calculation is comforting to the 
@emocrats Ucy are weleonie to such comfort. 
The labor party is seeking its own suceess, 
and it is a matter of no consequence Whatever 
to it which of the other parties wins when it 
cannot elect iis own candidates. Jis leaders 
expect, however, to poll this year much more 
than a hundred thousand votes, and this with- 
out depeuding on the thirty thousand Irish 
Catholic democrats who, according to the 
Times, voted for Blaine. Should it prove true 
that this number of Catholic voters obeyed 
priestivy orders and supported the author of 
the Mulligan letters, and that now, remorse- 
ful because of such un-American submission, 
they have resolved to defy spiritual dictation 
in temporal anatters and vote for the party 
hated aud denounced by these very priests, 
the united labor party will have 
muuch cause = fers congratulation, and 
every patriotic American should join it in its 
rejoicing. It is well, however, for the Times 
and others of its ilk to understand that such 
Catholics as these did nothing to swell the 

_ 8,900 votes cast for the labor candidate last 

fall. All that the Catholic machine could do, 

either through advice, threats or even the 
abuse of the power of the confessional, was 
done at that election to cause subservient. 
@atholies to support the Tammany candidate, 
and the Catholics who defied such influences 
then and voted for George, have been defying 
such influences ever since, and will adhere to 

‘the labor party. If aw be true—as there is 

-Feason to believe—that other Catholics have 
Decome indignaut at the buld attempt of the 
Roman machine to back up Tammauy’s allies 

oat the archiepiscopal palace in their efforts to 

.w@oerce und control American voters in tye 
exercise of their political rights, so much the 
better for the labor party. Such new Catho- 
Jie recruits will not, however, come exclusive- 
dy, or perhaps even numcrously, from those 
whe voted for Blaine in 18S4, be the number 
of such voters great or small. They will 
come from thinking Catholics who understand 
‘the injury done to their church by the 

existing archiepiscopal-Tammany — alliance 
for political ends, and who are eager, 
for the sake of both patriotism and re- 
Jigion, to rebuke that most unholy alliance. 
We do not assume that the mugwumpian 
esumate that thirty thousand Irish Catholic 

» democrats voted for Blaine is true. It is an 
estimate that greatly enhances the importance 
of the part played by mugwumps iu that camn- 
paign, and hence the Times has an interest in 
making the figure « liberal one. But, be the 
number what it may, the Times can tell the 
Tammany leaders and their spiritual advisers 
nething about these voters that they do not 
already know, and it is probable that. these 
woters will zo next year as they went three 
Years ago, and that is wherever Tammany 
wants them to go. If the Zimes thinks that 
Tammany will give them to Cleveland it might 
ia that case have made a much better show- 
ing for its candidate. If the figures of the 
dimes had any real value they would be high- 
dy encouraging, since they indicate a much 
Jarger vote than the 100,000 it assigns to the 
mew party. It assumes tiat of those republi- 
cans who voted fer Blaine 30,000 will vote for 
the labor candidate. There is every reason 
‘to believe that these republicans at the last 
election voted for Daniels for judge of the 
court of appeals, and if this is the case only 
48,551 of them, that is, twenty-three per cent 
of the whole number, voted for George. 
Thirty thousand this year would bring the 
number taken from the republicans up to 
thirty per cent of their whole vote. At last 
year’s election 41,821 of those whe voted the 
democratic state ticket voted for George for 
miayor—that is, thirty-one per cent of the 
whole democratic vote. Au increase at the 
same rate in the democratic defections to the 
mew party would bring the percentage up to 
more than forty, and the result. in this city, 
supposing the total vote to remain unchanged, 
would be as follows: 

Republican vote (for Daniels) 75,996 less 30,000. ..... 48,996 

Democratic vote (for Peckham) 12,303, less #0 per 
PON. escsscsee cc dolee wee cce i ra 

Sabvur vote, republicans. ................... -- 30,000 

Forty per cent. from the democratic vote 
ast for Peckham 

Wates cast for the labor candidate at the 


dast election by men who voted for none of 
the candidates of the old parties........ a5 


52,939 


6,556 


This would give the united labor party a 
handsome plurality m the city, and if the talk 
of the Times about those 30,000 Irish Catholics 
who voted for Blaine has any foundation, and 
af its supposition that they will this year be 
transferred bodily to the new party prove 
well founded, then the additional defection 
from the democrats would probably be more 
than sufficient to give the united labor czndi- 
dates a clear majority of the whole vote cast. 
It is true that the Times does not specifical] y 
confine the 30,000 republican votes it assigns 
to the labor party to this city, but the whole 
tenor of its urticle indicates that it had the 
city only in ‘mind, and hence in its eagerness 
to show that the republican party will be de- 
feated, rt, by necessary implication, boidly 
gives New York city to the united labor party. 
For this, many thanks. Though the premises 
may not be sound the conclusion is probably 
entirely accurate. 

The Herald has also been busy in prompt- 
ing promument democrats to try their hands 
at prophesy. They all think that Cleveland 
will be nominated, and all of them, while ad- 
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mitting that the labor vote is the unknown 
quantity in the problem, iusist that it cannot 
prevent the chuice of their favorite. They 
wisely abstain from attempting to give rea- 
sons for their opinions. 

Such speculations are amusing as well as 
gratifying. They uearly all give evidence of 
the utter failure of the old party politicians 
to comprehend the fact that the labor party 
is no longer an organization for the expression 
of a vague discontent, but a political party 
representing a great principle, and propusing 
a practical remedy for the wrongs under 
which the ‘people have so long struggled on 
from bad to worse. Itistoo early to specu- 
late intelligently as to the results that the 
new purty may achieve a year hence, but the 
surface indications are that it) will, unavoid- 
ably, help the Republicans to success. This 
is by no means a foregone conclusion, how- 
ever. It lovks as if the republicans will nuii- 
nate Blaine. There are unquestionably a 
great many thousands cf republicans who 
voted for the same candidate three years uve 
not merely with reluctance, but with positive 
disgust. These men will not vote for him 
again. Cleveland is not displeasing to such 
men, and they will vote for himif Blaine is 
his opponent. Furthermore, the muneyed 
class are satisfied with Cleveland, aud are 
notoriously indisposed to make any change 
while they are fairly well satisfied with things 
as they are. The presence of a labor candi- 
date in the field may create such a stampede 
of wealthy men of al! parties toward Cleve- 
land, as the representative of vested privi- 
leges and of opposition to change, that he 
will sweep the country. This is reaily the 
only reasonable ground on which his partisans 
can hope for his election. 

On the other hand, the positive dishonesty 
of the proposed demveratic enthusiasm for 
Cleveland is «a factor that must be taken into 
serious consideration by all who seek to fure- 
east the political future. There is not a 
particle of sincerity in it from beginning to 
end. If a demucratiec national eonvention 
could elect a president of the United States 
iustead of merely uominating a man to be 
voted for by the people, Grover Cleveland 
would be about the iast man, instead of the 
first, that it would name. He wili owe his 
nomination solely to considerations of expe- 
diency, and he cannot command the earnest 
support of the democratic masses. How many 
votes this will cost him it is impossible tu suy. 

So far as the united Jabor party is eon- 
cerned, it can afford to indalge in such specu- 
lations with entire equanimity. At present 
it can hardly hope for mure than to make a 
formidable showing in the canvass of 1SSS. 
That: will, however, be the Jasi real contest 
between the two old parties, end whichever 
wins will become the nucleus of the demo- 
cratic-republican party of caste, privilege and 
monuypoly that will face the great party of 
the future in the momentous contest of Isve. 
Four years of purposeless power and the 
privilege of having its name appear first in 
the hyphenated title of the party of reaetion 
and irrational couservatism are the only 
prizes that either the democratic or the re 
publican purty can win in the next presiden- 
tial election, and it is utterlV unreasonable to 
expect those already enlisted in the party of 
the people to concern themselves about a 
mere question of spoils and precedence be- 
tween two parties to which they are equally 
opposed. Weare merely curious spectators 
of an ignoble contest which we watch with 
the serene equanimity manifested by the old 
woman in the story on the oceasion of the 
contest between her husband and the bear. 

Wma. T. CroaspaLe. 


TRANSPLANTING POVERTY. 


Maving Taken the Land from the People, 


the British Government Now Proposes to | 


Take the People from the Land and Morte 

gage the Peopic to Pay for It. 

Toronto, Canada, July 28.—The following 
editorial appears in the Toronto News of to- 
day: 

Sir Donald Smith, who has just returned 
from England, states that the imperial gov- 
ernment is considering a scheme for aiding 
the emigratian of distressed Scottish erofters 
to the Canadian northwest. 
transplant about twenty thousand of them 
ata cost of $2,000,000, the money to be repaid 
in ten years by the settlers with interest. 
This sounds very nice and philanthropic, bat 
on looking into it a little closer it. is obvious 
that, as with most of these wholesale im- 
migration schemes, the welfare of the set- 
tlers is of secondary consideration to the in- 
terests of the promoters. The — objec- 
tionable feature’ is the = proposal © to 
have the Northwest. land company, or some 
other corporation of like character, act as in- 
termediaries, receive the subsidy from the 
imperial government, and wake mortgages 
from the crofters for the amounts advanced 
them. “The benefit to accrue to the land 
company,” says the report, “would be in the 
enhanced value of their lands coutizucus to 
the homesteads settled upon.” Just so. The 
landlords of the vid country haviug squeezed 
these poor people to the last extremity for 
generations, now propose to turn thei over 
to the land and railway sehemers of Canada, 
so that they may in turn rob themof the 
fruits of their labors on a virgin soil. 

The crofters would make good settlers, but 
it will be a burning shame if they are allowed 
to fall into the clutches of these grasping mid- 
dle men. 

Toronto, July 28.—The Sir Donald Smith 
named is one of Canada’s railway magnates, 
and as a promoter of the Canadian Pacilic— 
our trans-continental rcad—has received in- 
numerable concessions and favors from the 
dominion government. Land grants without 
stint have been the portion of Sir Donald and 
his confrerrees. We know that “to whomso- 
ever at any time the land belongs, to him be- 
fongs the fruits thereof.” A portion of these 
fruits—$1,000,000—has recentiy bcen presented 
to the city of Montreal by Sir Donald and his 
partner, Sir George Stephens, for the endow- 
ment of a “Royal Victoria Hospital.” The 
gift is magnificent in sound, but a mere 
stipend from the harvest they will reap from 
the “unearned increment” of the public 
domain they have pussessed themselves of. 
Could we but forecast the future, it would be 
interesting to learn now many poor, dejected, 
hopeless, diseased tramps returning from the 
fruitless quest for work and shelter on our 
pre-empted domain will find a paupers’ refuge 
and furnish subjects for the knife of the ex- 
perimental gentlemen at the “Royal Victoria 
Hospita).” 

How long, O, Lord, how long! 

WILLIAM LEWIS. 


Peverty Troubles Rich as; Well as Poor. 

Gunnison, Col.—It occurs to me that in 
one of his recent talks before the Anti-pov- 
erty society Mr. George elucidated 2 point 
that has not hitherto been given sufficient 
prominence. That is that poverty afflicts the 
rich and well-to-do equally, if not. mure, than 
the abjectly peor. To the rich and well-to-du 
“labor parties” and “labor organizations” are 
offensive; but when we get this class to real- 
ize that general poverty not only affects them 
directly, but endangers their future, we'll 
catch them. T. A. HINKLE. 


An Active Club. 

The Middletown, N. Y., land and labor club 
No. 3 holds a meeting every Thursday even- 
ing in Labor hall. Its delegate to the Syra- 
cuse convention is Stephen Wolf; the alternate 
is Rev. C. M. Winchester. —s 


Itis proposed to ! 


THE PARTY’S NAME. 


What Shalt It Be ?2—Suggestions from Rend- 
ers of *‘ The Staudard.”’ 

PITTSBURG, Pa., July 31.—That excellent 
article in the last issue of THE STANDARD on 
“The New Party’s Name,” signed by 
“Worker,” in which the name of the organiza- 
tion of which I have the honor to be the head 

yas mentioned, leads me to believe that a 
short statement of the reasons why we in 
Pittsburg have continued to be known as com- 
moners would not be amiss. It is of the ut- 
most importance for the success of this great 
movement that the party be not luaded down 
With a Utle too ponderous to carry or too in- 
tricate to be appreeizted. For years move- 
ments of the people have had the term “labor” 
attached to them, and as oue who was a close 
observer of their development and fall, I 
could not help but conclude that the title 
“labor” had been as.a stone tied around the 
parties’ necks. Movements of the people 
usually originate in the cities where unions 
are strong, and as applied to townsmen a 
great amount of damage is not done. Itis a 
question in my mind if the new party were to 
be contined to the cities that the term “labor 
partv” might not be the best of all. But no 
political party can sueceed if contined to the 
cities, as three-fourths of the voting popuia- 
tion are to be found outside of city limits. 
Farmers, and that great class of people who 
live in the sinall towns and villages 
whose interests are identical with the 
farmers, are slow to act’ and natur- 
ally prejudiced against any  move- 
ment that is designated as a class movement. 
Even more true is this if the farmers do not. 
believe their own interests are involved in the 
struggle. The thousands and thousands of 
small farmers—tenants and small land owners 
—eannet be made to believe that thev are 
workingmen so long as they are n t working 
for wages. They seem to believe that, though 
all but the crust and water go to the landlord 
or middle men, they are independent produc§ 
ers, and seldom have their eyes opened until 
the mortgage is foreclosed or their crops fail 
them. Further, they are clannish, as is 
proven by the inability thus far to get their 
granges and wheels to act co-operatively with 
trades unions for mutual benefit. Therefore I 
hold, without going deeper into the subject, 
that a name for a political party must be one 
signiticant of the objects sought, designatory 
ef no class, one in which all have a common 
interest, terse, and to the point. 

It was on Dee. 28 of Jast year at the second 
meeting of a dozen men who were anxious to 
do something (they kuew not what at that 
time) that the name for our organization was 
suggested. There were republicans, demo- 
crats, greenbackers, Knights of Labor and 
trades union men present, and one name after 
another was mentioned and found little or no 
favor. The greenbackers, who had gone into 
that party at its birth, and had helped to tack 
“labor” on to its title, were unanimous that 
the word labor should not be part of our 
name. Nationalist, federahst, people's, so- 
cial democracy, prugression, American, and 
other names I cannot think of now, were men- 
tioned and rejected. The name commoners 
seemed to come to me like an Mspiration. On 
the spur of the moment I mentioned it, and 
it received unanimous approval. The men- 
tion of the brief reign of Cromwell’s com- 
moners, of English history, acted like magic, 
and from that moment to the present time 
no one has thought of dropping the name, 
but all of our organization are desirous that 
it should be the name of the new party. 
Under it we believe success would be made 
more sure. It has the merit of originality 
and is expressive of our desires. When THE 
STANDARD Was founded to explain the theory 
et the taxation of land values, you 
suw the value of an expressive name-like THE 
STANDARD, and, I believe, you never thought 
of calling the paper “The Land and Labor 
Gazette,” “The Land Herald” or any name 
mentioning the cause you advocate. The 
republican party seems to be the champion of 
high tarilYs, but it is not called the tariff 
party. The democrats want the offices, but 
they would not cail themselves the office 
party. 

It isubout time that the party is perma- 
nently named. The New York state conven- 
tion of the party in August will not have 
fulfilled all its duties until it shall have 
named the baby. Let them call themselves 
commoners—banded together for the com- 
mon good, with common causes to battle for, 
that all the people of this great country shall 
be of aw common class, Working for the com- 
mon Wealth J. M. KELLY, 

Chairman of the Commoners. _ 


Boston, August 1.—I would suggest the 
name Interuational party or sotne name 
which would indicate the international char- 
acter of the work we have undertaken. If 
we succeed in planting the seed in a single 
conmununity it will grow until it embraces the 
nation. The system once adopted by the 
people of America and the whole civilized 
world must follow in their wake. This move- 
ment has afar deeper significance than its 
most earnest supporters cau possibly appre- 
ciate. In the history of the world every 
great reform takes its proper place 
and can be neither hastened nor delayed. 
The land for the people is onfy one link in a 
ebain of reforms which are destined to unite 
the nations of the earth under one form of 
government. We are living at the beginning 
of anew cycle of time which demands the 
sudden casting aside of old) methods pre- 
puratory to oa higher’ eivilization. The 
spiritual development of the planet has 
reached a point where the children of earth 
cub live together peacefully. 

Epwarpb P. Faxon. 


MiLForp, Conn.—Will you permit me tosug- 
gest that the new party be called the free and 
equal party, or the equality purty? 

EQUALITY. 


New Yorx.—“Give me liberty or give me 
death! 

Let the name of the new party be 
erty party. 


the lib- 
TYPo. 


JANVIER, Gloster Co., N. J.—I note with 
pleasure the care that is being taken to try 
aud give the new party a good name, and I 
trust the word “radical” will be selected, for 
We certainly go to the root of the evil. 

Ss. B. W. 


RAVENSWOOD, IIl., July 31.—Out of all the 
suggestions for a name that I have seen, 
nothing appears to me so fitting as “aboli- 
tion,” proposed by the Labor Enquirer of Chi- 
eago. It is already historic, and has no taint 
Which would prevent popular acceptance. 
The antagonisms it might have raised thirty 
years ago do not now exist. It smacks of no 
class. Its memories are only glorious, and 
will arouse the enthusiasm of those men, and 
their descendants, who participated in the 
abolition of the lesser siavery. In fact, the 
work of the party is to finish the great work 
begun by that agitation, by making all men 
actually free. It is the expression in a sin- 
gle word of the aims and hupes of the party, 
the abolition of every form of monopoly and 
special privilege, the abolition of crime, ig- 
horance, of greed, and all forms of brutality; 
in short, the abolition of poverty with all its 


degrading concomitants. 
it be an “‘abolition party.” 
W. H. Van OrnNu™M. 


By all means let 


WILKESBARRE, Aug. 1.—A STANDARD reader 
gave me his company a few minutes, and in 
discussion the following names were de- 
veloped: 

1. “The popular party.” The word ‘popu- 
lar? was written in large letters on the floor 
of a blacksmith shop behind the anvil, and 
then its appropriateness was discussed and 
analyzed. 

2. “The universal popular party.” 
name also received its share of discussion, but 
Was not written on the floor. 


_3. “The popular rights party.” This also 


was debated upon. 

The “popular” party might meet the ap- 
proval of thoughtful men as being fit for any 
to curry a lamp under, be they brokers, mer- 
chants, artisans, moral teachers, salesmen, 
raUroad directors and attaches of any position: 
under them, or of the great agricultural body 
of men who add so much to the prosperity of 
the country. “EXETER.” 


NorFouk, Va., Aug. 1.—As an acceptable 
name I would like to suggest the following: 
“The liberal American party.” This is 
euphoneous and suggestive also. W. H. G. 


Sct. Stephen’s Parishioners. 

The meeting of St. Stephben’s parishioners 

on last Friday evening was attended by as 
large an audience as wasever in International 
hall. The speakers were listened to with 
close w. 2ntion, and the greatest enthusiasin 
prevailed. The latest events counected with 
the persecutions of Dr. McGlynn were dis- 
cussed, and his brave adherents, convinced 
that he isin the right, showed by their ap- 
plause that their support would never waver. 
The meetings will be continued indefinitely. 
If there is any difference between the number 
of the doctor’s adberents now and at the time 
of his suspension, it is in favor of the present 
time. 
Dr. Henry Carey desires it to be stated that 
the reports in the newspapers to the effect 
that he has denounced Henry George, or that 
he has said that he considered Dr. MeGlynn 
too radical, as without foundation. He be- 
lieves in carrying on the war with more vigor 
than ever. He firmly believes that Dr. Me- 
Glynn will live to be reinstated in St. Ste- 
phen’s. When Leo XIIL discovers that he has 
been made a cat’s paw by Archbishop Corri- 
gan, he will retrace his steps. Dr. Carey 
calls on all honest Catholies to bring the “ma- 
chine” to terms by cutting off Peter’s pence. 

Mr. John R. Feeny also stands new in the 
position that he has always held, as the friend 
of Dr. McGlynn, and he will be with him to the 
end. 

Many members of St. Stephen's, who called 
on Dr. Carey and Mr. Feeny through the 
week, assert that the work of agitation must 
be followed up with more vigour than ever. 

Mrs. James Hackett, one of the prominent 
ladies of St. Stephen's, suid that her action 
with St. Stephen’s parishioners was not a mat- 
ter of sympathy with the doctor or enthus- 
jasin. It was a conscientious conviction and 
amuatter of duty. She kuew Dr. McGlynn to 
be a good priest, and as such he was worthy 
of the respect of all honest people. She be- 
lieved in the total extinction of Peter’s pence 
until the “machine” would preach Christianity 
pure and simple. 


A Catholic’s Reasons for Admiring: Father 
McGlynn. 

LOWELL, Mass., Aug. 1.—I admire him for 
his purity of character and religious piety, 
neither of which have ever been challenyed. 

For his love of the poor, for his labors in 
their behalf attested by tne gratitude of a 
faithful parish when the crushing hand of 
power Was raised aguinust him. 

For his unflinching devotion to principles of 
truth and justice, for his advocacy of public 
schools during his early pastorate, and for his 
subsequent espousal of the land league doc- 
trines for oppressed Ireland. He gave his 
influence to the land league in America when 
it was without funds and until silenced by the 
authorities of a church which Irishmen sup- 
port. 

ladmire him for his magnanimity in adyo- 
cating in 1886 the election of a large-souled, 
pure-minded and distinguished economist and 
gentfeman to the inayoralty of New York at 
a time when the grossest corruption befouled 
the polities of that city. 

IT admire him for his philanthropy. His side 
has ever been the side of the poor aud op- 
pressed, his whole course upright, lozieal and 
just. SAMUEL QUINN. 


4 Farmers’ Alliance Hard at Work. 
Wicuita Faris, Texas.—The tracts sent 
me have been distributed. The dawning of a 
brighter day is beginning to dispel the mists 
that: have so completely enveloped the lives 
and minds of the industrial slaves here. The 
great trouble is to get them to read and think 
for themselves. They have to work from 
sunup to sundown to supply not only their 
own families’ wants, but those of many other 
people as well. IT have talked with a great 
many farmers, laying before them the princi- 
ples of the land and labor party, and they 
are well pleased with it. Send me what lit- 
erature you can to help free this country from 
conditions that make her citizens worse than 

chattel slaves. E. J. PEREGO, 

Secretary Farmers’ Alliance. 


Probably He Has Cursed It Already—ft Has 
Brought Him Trouble Enough. 

CoaL CREEK, Co]l.—Inclosed find $1.25 for 
six months’ subscription to THE STANDARD. 
If Pope Leo could only realize the number of 
friends Father MeGlynn has throughout this 
country—if he could only realize the un- 
bounded love and admiration of the people 
for that magnificent priest—he would curse 
the day that Michael Corrigan was made an 
archbishop. ALEX. McDONALD. 


A Free Land Association. 


An organization in sympathy with the doc- 


trine of the land for the people was formed in 
Pensacola, Fla., July 13. It took the name of 
the Free land association, adopted in sub- 
stance the Clarendon hall platform, and called 
upon all good citizens, without distuiction of 
race, cvlor, creed, occupation or past political 
affiliation to unite with it in furthering the 
principles set forth in its declaration. 


_ Judge Rogers Spreading the Light. 

Judge A. J. Rogers of New York has in- 
curred the enmity of the society saviors and 
pro-poverty press of Newton, N. J., by hav- 
ing enunciated in a Fourth of July oration 


there the doctrine of the new crusade—the 
common and inalienable right to- land. 
Nevertheless, the judge found many eager 
listeners, and has set not a few to thinking. 


Presbyterian Ministers Arousing. 
PITTSBURG, Pa., July 30—The ministers 
here are becoming aroused. Yesterday the 
Presbyterian ministers’ association discussed 
Henry George, and I believe the mujority 
were inclined to favor the theory. Several 
have also preached from their pulpits on it. 


This: 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL. 


A Story Which Hlustrates the Advantage 
of Having Been Born a Hundred Years 
Ago. 

A correspondcat of the New York Times, 
writing from Seranton, Pa., tells the story of 
the Delaware and Hudson canal company: 

In 1812 Maurice and William Warts, two 
Philadelphia merchants, made up their minds 
that there would some time be money in an- 
thracite coal, and determined to get hold of 
coal lands and. await. results. They pros- 
pected the wilderness of the upper Lacka- 
wanna, but without success, and were on the 


point of abandoning their scheme when, one 


day, while. prospecting near where the city of 
Carbondale now:stands, Maurice Wurts came 
upon aman in the garb of a hunter, who was 
trying to conceal himself in.a thicket. Wurts, 
supposing the man was a hermit, addressed 
him, and by questioning learned that his 
name was David Nobles, and that he was 
living in the woods to escape imprisonment 
for a debt which be owed a man over the line 
in Wayne county. 

During the conversation Wurts, hoping that 
this man, who evidently was familiar with 
every rod of the wilderness, in that- locality, 
had at some time seen anthracite coal depos- 
its, made inquiry of Nobles on the subject. 
Nobles replied that he owned a lot near there 
where he had noticed some. peculiar black 
stones, and if these stones were coal he knew 
Where there was plenty of it. 

“How much do you want for your lot?’ 
asked the Quaker. ; 

‘Tf you will pay off my debt of £3,” re- 
plied Nobles, “I will give you a deed for the 
lot.” . 

Wurts lost no time in releasing Nobles from 
the debt and in getting title to the land. And 
he did not stop there. Priming Nobles with a 
story about wanting wilderness lands for a 
coming body of settlers, he succeeded in get- 
ting title to an immense extent of territory, 
embracing all the coal lands now “owned” 


by the Delaware and Hudson canal company 


between Carbondale and Providence, the 
prices paid varying from 50 cents to $3 an 
acre. 

The Wurtses then began mining, but found 
it impossible to place their coal in Philadel- 
phia at a price which would compete with the 
Lehign valley and Schuylkill coal eperators, 
who by that time had begun business. Deter- 
mined to find a market somewhere they 
turned their attention northward = and 
William Wurts. walked the entire distance 
from the mines to the Hudson river. The re- 
sult Was the building of the Delaware and 
Hudson canal, and in 1829 the first cargo of 
anthracite coal that was ever received in 
New York city from the mines direct was 
transported from Carbondale by the first 
long coal railroad and the greatest canal ever 
buolt with private means in this country. 
The coal was taken from the Dave Nobles 
lot, Which had cost £5, and which his. alone 
yielded millions to its owners. 

This story shows how easy it is for: any 
American citizen possessed of energy, in- 
dustry and £8, to become a millionaire by buy- 
ing a coal mine. The New York World's re- 
cent articles on “Slavery in Pennsylvania” 
shows what happens to American citizens 
who have only the energy and the industry 
without the £8 or the coal mine. 


Complaints of the Letter Carriers. 


Another burden has been added to the long 
list of those borne by the New York letter 
carriers. A week ago an order was issued to 
the effect that regular carriers missing any 
time during the month should not receive 
their pay until the 5th cr 6th of the month fol- 
lowing, the reason given being that the post 
office officials would first pay the substitutes, 
and that several days must therefore clapse 
before the pay lists for the regular carriers 
could be vot in shape. Hitherto. the regular 
carriers have drawn their full pay, and imme- 
diately” transferred to the superintendents 
whatever was due the substitutes. 
riers say that the new order is not intended 
as a protection to the substitutes, but is meant 
to compel the regular men to keep at work, 
sick or well, their bills for rent and groceries 
coming due on the first of the month, and 
their inconvenience being considerable if they 
cannot meet them then. za 4 

There is a deceptive method upheld by the 
superintendents for the purpose of showing 
the number of hours a carrier works, A 
record is kept by each carrier of the time con- 


sumed in every trip, and this, it is said, is: 


used as showing, in the aggregate, how long 
the carrier is at work. In addition, however, 
to carrying letters, the carriers put in a great 
deal of time searching directories and “re- 
moval” books for the names of those whose 
letters have been misdirected. Special deliv- 
eries are also made by collectors, and for 
this no time-credit is given. The many petty 
annoyances and cheats to which the carriers 
are subjected. euntinually cause resignations, 
and the duties of a full force trained in the 
work, have consequently to be fulfilled by a 
smaller number, many of whom are not versed 
in their task. The carriers speak of carrying 
their grievances to the Central labor union, 


An Encouraging Outlook for Emigrants to 
Dakota, 

Sroux Faiis, Dakota.—I doubt if there is 
any part of the country where the desire to 
speculate in land, by the lot and the aere, is 
so general as in this great territory. Rail 
road companies, merchants, mechanics, all vie 
with each other in the mad- race: for. riches 
through the short cut of Jand speculation. 
Railroad companies buy up farms, plat them, 
advertise, run spurs froin the main line, and 
sellat auction... Such aw sale recently occurred 
at the new town of ‘Spencer. A beautiful 
Wheat field was selected as the site, the 
golden grain trampled under the feet of the 
speculating crowd. Lots sold freely, although 
the first building was not yet erected. Then 
the buyers went home and now wait for popu- 
Jation and Jegitimate enterprise to advance 
the value of their lots. Bands of music pa- 
rade the streets of large towns with banners 
culling attention to the fact that on a certain 
day a public sale of lots will take place at 
some town existing ouiy in name. Free lunch 
and good music are promised those who at- 
tend the sale. Banks issue circulars calling 
on laborers to deposit a purt of their earnings 
and invest in lots, reminding therm that that is 
the sure and safe way.to lift themselves above 
their fellows. But notwithstanding all this 
excitement, this speculative fever, there isa 
feeling among merchants and mechanics that 
real business is not advanced much by these 
land booms. Rents are high, wages low, and 
here, as everywhere, there is a large surplus 
of laber on the market. There is no free land 
even in Dakota. The settler who would avail 
himself. of the government’s. offer and. pre- 
empt a homestead must go far beyond the 
lines of civilization; that is, far from neigh- 
bors, schools and. churches, and, what is as 
bad, far from markets... And when be has 
settled upon such a quarter section he must 
have a respectable amount of money to enable 
him to make his improvements and provide 
his Hving for at least a year, for there is no 
labor market on the quiet prairies. 

But around this beautiful place and: around 


all Dakota towns lie thousands of acres of 


The car-. 


| to take an active part. . 


rich, unoccupied land, close to the store, the 
school and the church; but it takes. money to 
buy such land, and its owners hold: it until 
the growth of the town raises its value. 
Having the same land system.as all the rest 
ot the country, Dakota shows the same re- 
sults; merchants complaining that: high rent 
consumes profits, laborers huating: work, 
tramps, beggars, .criminals, all are just as. 
plenty in proportion to population. as they are 
anywhere else. By way of compensation, we 
have a few very rich men in every Dakota 
town,.as wellas a commodious: penitentiary, 
insane asylums and alms houses. C——- ——. 


A VILLAGE THAT IS LEARNING. 


Ine 
Are 
Lanudk and 


Gloversville, Nw. Y., and-lrs Leading 
dustry—How Industrial, Conditions 
Changing—A Meetiug of the 
Labor Club. : 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. ¥.—This is the center of 

the glove industry.. From the tanning of the 

hides to the finished product, most of the 
gloves made in the United States are pro- 
duced in Gloversville. All the inhabitants 
are engaged in or dependent on this industry. 
The village is one of the most attractive in 
the state. Lying near the foot of the Adiron- 
dacks, it is surrounded by wooded bills, and 
in the village is every evidence of general 
prosperity. In respect of its prosperity the 
village is peculiar. The working people live 
in comfort, and in many ways ina style that 
rivals that of the wealthiest in the place. 
Most of them live in good houses and many 
own their homes. There are no indications. 
of poverty or dependence. They live well, 
dress well, and in every rational way seem 

to enjoy life. How they do this is at first a. 

mystery, for, measured by city wages, their 

wages are very low. A glove sewer here, 
who is said to be one of the most expert in 
the United States, makes but 385 a month. 

But the mystery is solved when it is: remem- 

bered that every member of a family works. 

The head of a family works,- say, in -a. 

tannery, his wife sews gloves at home; his. 

daughters work either at home cr in one of 
the shops at the same trade, 2nd his sons are 
engaged in some of the occupations. ‘of 
the village. All these wages combined 
make « family income that enables every. 
member to live in the style and comfort that 
prevails. But if a man with a family of 
small children were thrown upon his own re- 
sources here, he would find it uphill. work to 

get along. There are few heads of. families . 

who get more than $50 a month the year 


round, and many get much less. Board at 


the hotel is $2 a day, and in boarding houses. 
from $4 to 37 a week, while a family can. 
keep house for from $15 to S20.a week. | 
Not long ago the glove manufacture was 
carried on by small bosses. A journeyman 
who had:saved a few dollars would:.go into: 
business for himself, and the village was full.’ 
of such establishments. But of late years the 
raanufacture has concentrated, and there are 
but few small factories left. The point’ has. 
just about been reached: when young men. 
going into the trade have ceased to expect to. 
carry on business for themselves. - a 
Land values have very much increased, ~ 
though rents have meved up slowly. A great 
deal of land is kept out of use and has risen” 
selling value enormously. As usual, the bi 
manufacturer speaks with pride of the day 


when he was a journeyman glove m 


tanner without a dollar, and wants to know 


why the young men cannot do what. 


done. . pee 
The land question has taken posses 


some of the best men in the place. 4 
land and labor club of forty-six memt 


which W. C. Wood, M. D., son of 


Hon. Anson G. Wood, a pupular young 
physician, is president. The membersh 

is composed chiefly of young business men 
and workmen in the factories. Quite -a num: 


ber of the citizens are friends of the move- 


ment, but fear blacklisting as workmen ort 
boycott as business men, because the pro-pov-_ 
ertyites of the village denounce the move-. 
ment as anarchy and socialism. Among the ~. 
business men whothave braved this sentiment. . 
and identified themselves actively and openly 
with the club is David Solomon, the leading — 
clothier of the village. One of the leading » 
glove manufacturers makes no: seeret of his. 
sympathy with the movement, but is too o 


On the Sth the club gave its first public — 
meeting in the Knights of Labor hall, at. 
which Louis F. Post of New York delivered. a 


‘lecture on the land question. It is intended. 


to follow this with meetings in the opera 
house, which it is hoped Henry George, Dr. 
McGlynn and Mr. Pentecost will address. 
The population is large, numbering in the. ad- 
joining villages of Gloversville and Jobns-' 
town some 20.000, and of a class which will 
readily awaken to the principles of the Anti- 
poverty society.: 
How Would the National Progressive 
Party Dot. : 
Ba.Ltmore, July 50.—I take the liberty of 


suggesting the name of “National progressive: . 


party” as suitable to your organization. ‘The 
first word may be taken to apply te not only: 
the idea of the nationalization of the land, 


.but the welding together in. the bonds. of 


amity tne people of the north -and south, the 
east and west—the formation of a truly. nay 
tional American people, so that our republic 
may pursue the high and noble nussion of its 
founders. By “progressive,” let it be-under- - 
stood We mean to acknowledze.the existence | 
w natural and divine law governing every- 
thing in this world. Nothing can stand still. 
After the death of an individual decomposi- 
tion sets in; or if his health is partially inter-— 
fered with, We have what is known in science - 
as the “retrograde metumurphosis’—that. is,” 
he gets Worse and worse until the period of 
“progressive metamorphosis” returns. . We, 
do not want our American republic to undergo 
its retrograde metamorphosis, as was the case 
with the Grecian, Roman and Italian repub- 
lics. Therefore let us be progressives. 
Wictram N.-Hint, M.D. 


Trish Landlordism is Different, You Know. 

New York, July 22.—Henry Labouchere, in 
a letter to the New York World not a gr 
while ago, speaking of a method. of dealing 
with the Irish landlorils, said: . ie 

But with regard to the landlords, wemay tak 
one of two courses—buy them up or let thei 
rot where they are. As a tuxpayer, Lobjectto 
buying them up. My advice is to let 
rot. I don’t know what use they a 
besides, itis their turn. All Ireland has x 
ted under their sway. But, by the we 
they don’t like rotting, there is Gne thing 
might Go—work for their living. | 

Now, doubdtless the Worid considers 
plan of dealing with. landlords in. Ireland a 
most admirable one, but highly immoral if 
applied to America. Were such i 
as those spoken or put into print in 
the entire press Would howl “anarchy.* — 

: Kk. J. SMITH 


Why, of Course She Did? 
Lowell Citizen. 7 
Landlady—tThe price isnot hich, 
room. You see there are window 
east and west, and you huve the su 

day. long. : S 
Lodger—But, good: gra: 
don’t expect me to pay f 
yous. a 


selves treasures upon earth, und devi 


~~ ask themselves, What s 


The cath is the Lord’s aad the fullness 
oo thereof, 
Said God's most Holy Word; 
‘he water hath fish, and the land hath flesh, 
And the cir hath anany a bird, 
Ana the soil is teeming over all the earth, 
And the earth has numberless hands. 
Wermithons of hands want acres— 
While millions of acres want hands! 


Bounlight and breezes, and gladsome Sowers 
sea Are over the eurth spread wide, 

- Aud the good God gave these gifts to men— 
- omen who on carth abide. 


: “Net thousauds are toiling in poisonous gloom, 


And shackled with iron bands— 
- Wroile millions of bands want acres— 
And millions of acres want hauds!. 


Never a foot hath the poor man here 

Je plant with a grain of corn; 
Anuduever a yiet where his child may cull 
"Fresh tlowers in the dewy morn. 

. The soil lies fallow—ihe woods grow rauk, 

- Metadle ube poor man stands! 

8! aniliens of bands want acres— 

And millions of acres want hands! 


- 9Tis writ that “ve sball not muzzle the ox 
_ bet treadeth cut the corn:” 
Bur Behold! Ye shackle the poor man’s hands 
Tha have all earti’s burdens borne. 
The land is the gift of a bounteous God, 
- And to labor His word commands; 
Vet millions of hands want acres, 
; And milliens of acres want hands. 


ho hath ordained that the few should hoard 
. Their anillions cf useless gold, 
And rob the earth of its fruits and flowers, 
While profitiess soil they held? 
Who hath orduincd that a parchment scroll 
| Shall fence reund iniies of Jands,: 


~ ‘¥¥hen snillions of hunds want acres 


And niillicns of acres want bards? 


*"Tisa glaring lie on the face of day— 
.. This robbery of men’s rights: 

®Jisa lie that the Word of the Lord disowns, 
| %Tis'a curse that burns and blizhts. 


a And “tail burn und bight tail the people rise, 


And swear, while they brea!: their bands, 
That the Leuds shall euceforth have acres, 
And acres henceforti have hands. 


‘WAS CHRIST MISTAKEN? 


- Eighteen and a half centuries ago there 
lived enenrth 2 Man who preached to the 
common peuple a gospel of religion and social 
- secononiy Which has since atiracted consider- 
able atiestion. He taught His disciples to 
pray for the ‘coming of God's kingdom, and 
the Aoing of God's will oz earth as it is in 
- heaven: and He told them what they must do 
to lasten the coming of: the kingdom, and to 


“Ir 
“gnsure. the doing cf shee will, Prominent 


puong hese directions were the following: 


Iey not mp for yourse! ves treasures upon 
earth, where meth and rust doth corrupt, and 
“where thicres} break through and steal. . . 
. For where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. . Hee cannot serve God 
and Manunon. 
Therefgre 1 sey uuie you, take no thought 
tar: yourJife, what ye shull eat. or what ve 
_ ghall arink: ner yet for your body, what ve 
hail put on. Is not the life nore than ment, 
‘and the body than raiment: Behold the towls 
of the air; for they sew not, neither do they 
reap nor gather into barns: yet your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much bet- 
. er than liber! 2... 
An@ why take . ve ‘thought for raiment? 
: Cousider the lities of the field how they grow; 
duer tail et, weilher dy they spin; and - yet i 
say unte you that even Solctica ia ail his 
~oplory was uot arrayed like cne of these. 
Wherefore, if Ged so clothe the grass of th 
“fea, which 1c-day is, and to-morrow is cus 
ante the even, bail. dhe not. much more elothe 
yo, OG ye of inttie faith? Theretore take no 
thought, saving, What shall we eat! or, What 
stall ae drink! vr, Wherewirbal shall we be 
clothed? 2 2. for your Heaven ily Father 


Bed . 


 dnoweth that ye have need of ail uhese things. 


But seek ve first the kingdum of God and Bis 
righteonsness, and all these things sbali be 
added unto You. 

_» Biglteen centuries and more have passed 
aw ay since Christ, in the plain, unmistakable 
 Janguage I bave quoted, told His followers 
“ghanif they would seek the kingdom of God 
- gnd Bis righecusness, abandon the idle ¢f- 
fort to accumulate wealth by s aavine: and quit 
Worrying about io-morrow’s dinner and to- 
Morro. W's suit of clothes, they would find their 
“every want foreseen und provided for by the 
Joviug care of their Heavenly Father. The 


' §Sowils of the wir are still abundantly fed, 


though they y et neglect to vather into barns: - 
- ‘the iilies of the field are clothed as of yore: 
~ though sill they toil not, neither du they spin; 
but wen, for whom Christ gave His life, whom 
‘the Father joves Imm sasurably above the 
aos of the air and the erass of the field, are 
aaking theeght for the morrow, still striv- 
jug tulday up ireasure ou eurth, still straug- 
giing intkat same wreiched stough of pov- 
erty from which Christ would have extricated 
them; and the kinzdem of God and His right- 
ecusness are still afar off. 
And now comes the Reverend Howard 
Crsivy a professea follower and minisier of 
the Christ Wie preached the gospel of im- 
providence—a un Vewed aad paid te do all 
“that in him es to hasten the caning af God's 
kingdom anid the dving of God's w il onearth 
as in beaven—and says its all a mistake, 
Christ didn’s know ‘what he was. talking 
about, or, worse sti], didn’t mean what he 
said. The reali troubis, according to Dr. 
Crosby, is that men dowt Jay up for them- 
tuke 
theughtavhat thev et eatvand drink and 
Wear, ane dot ruate the meat more than the 
dife, and the body ae an the rainieut, and doit 
Shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, Wherewit kal shall we be 
elethed? *ur forty years,” says Dr. Crosby, 
“ave have becu acquainted w ith the poer in 
New York, accustonied to all the ae of 
garretand cellar, pauperism, and filth, and 
crime, aud have been witnesses of the prob- 
jem ef poverty in aul its forms. . As the result 
of this thoreu: ghexperie:ce, we unhesitatingly 
affirm that the tup roct of peverty among us 
as improv idence”. : 


- Listen now to the gospel ‘of Br mesa Crosby, 
i @s expounded anibe #orune for zAugust: 


But how MAU gk la with 2a Gay save 
Money, When he hus a wife aud family to 
support! He certainly cannot without method 
ana Self-deninl, Lut method and: self-denia! 
are the requ ite factors for every kind of 
true success. They are aitribuies cf true 
anliness. A man with a fainily in New 
Work itv, who receives 32 a duy, can save 
20a year it hewill He receives Suu a yeur. 
One hundred and twenty will pity for his 
ame, $300 will pay for his food, 2100 will pay 
or his clothes, S30 will pay for his ssundries” 
aud 20 will remain over tor the bank, or any 
~ Judicieus investinent. The wife will reduce 
expenses by her work on the family ctothes 
id by her care of the house! hold plant. 
Fifty dollars saved ina year will be, with its 
simple interest 2i live per cent, $037.50 in ten 
xeurs, Which would buy a home in tae suburbs, 
and, deducune fare on lic cars to and from 
work, would reivase SMa yeur. Thatis, inten 
- Nears the mun weld bave bis whole S600 to 
‘Spend, and would jay up 200 of it, which para- 
—dox is explained by the poyeesion af his little 
suburban hume. in reatity the $120 formerly 
_ paid for his home is new free, and, excepting 
2 830 for ear fare, | 3° is so much the richer. He 
could now live at bis old ruie of fivi ing, and 
Jay up $140 a yeur. Frugality would soon 
raise him very tar above: the poverty line. 


{ 
{ 
| 


{ course of time. 


Sickness might cut down the progress, but 
tact might often balance this with some ad- 
‘vantage. ee as things are, a mua 
with a i family, ¢ ting his two dollars a day 
in the city of Now Y¥ ork, may become virtual- 
ly an independent householder in thirty years 
of labor, and this without any so-called luck 
on his side, but by the steady action of a 
frugal and sensible system of saving. But 
what are we to say of a man with a family 
who gets only a dollar a day? We say that 
he has reached that low level of pay by the 
very improvidence of which we are treating 
always accepting the classes already meu- 
tioned as exceptions, and for which charity in 
its truest, holiest sense is to provide. The 
average waces of the manual Jaborer form a 
basis for accumulation by frugality. All who 
are working below the average price of labur 
have brought themselves down by improvi- 
dence, if not in the saving of money, in some 
one of the other directions to which we shall 
refer. 

Dr. Crosby describes other forms of improv- 
idence, Which, he says, are equally effective 
to produce poverty: I confine myself to this 
single extract, because it raises an absolutely 
distinct i issue with the teachings of the Savior. 
Christ says, in clear, unmistakable language: 
“Don't save; don’t worry about to-morrow. 
Seek the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness. Give the Almighty a chance to carry 
out His plan, and you'll find yourselves taken 
care of far better than the birds of the air 
and the lilies of the field.” Dr. Crosby says: 
“Never lose sight of to-morrow. Save at 
least one-twelfth of all you make, and after 
thirty years you will have progressed so far 
toward the condition of the fowls of the air 
that you will at least have a nest.” 

Now which is right, Jesus Christ or the 
Reverend Howard Crosby? 


The question is no idle one. It involves the 
whole social problem. Over the entire world 
there hangs to-day a threatening and ever 
darkening ; cloud—the cloud of poverty. Pov- 
erty herds men in tenement houses, and lodges 
them in hovels; it kills women and children; 
it degrades whom ever it touches. The dread 
of poverty compels men to lie and cheat and 
steal; it has destroyed public morals; it has 
set up a standard of success in life utterly 
Vicious and debasing. Poverty and the dread 
of poverty must be extirpated if civilization 
is to survive. We who have raised the cross 
of the new crusade believe and are striving 
to bring others to believe that to aboiish pov- 
erty nothing more is necessary than to follow 
the plain, explicit teachings of Christ: To do 
unto others as We would they should do unto 
us, and ccrrelatively, to prevent others from 
dvinz to us what they would not we should 
do unto them; in other words, that we should 
neither steal from others nor allow others to 
steal from us. This, we maintain, is the funda- 
mental law whose recognition will bring 
about that social state which Christ described 
as God’s kingdom on earth, in which the 
gospel of improvidence so earnestly preached 
by Christ Himself will be all-sufficiert for 
men’s earibly happiness. Dr. Crosby tells us 
we are all wrong, andthat the only way to 
abolish poverty is to act in direct opposition 
to the teachings of Christ. IY we are wrong, 
1, for one, Want to know it. 


Of course, I cannot enter into Dr. Croshy’s 
inind and follow the processivn of his reason- 
ing, but the method by which he has reached 
his conclusion has prebably been scmething 
like this. He has observed numerous ind! 
vidual cases in which men earning $2a day 
have. by rigid self-denial, both physical and 
moral, accumulated sufficient money to pur- 
chase themselves homes, er perhaps, if they 
were very shrewd and lucky, to purchase 
some other people’s homes as well. On the 
other hand, he has noticed that the men who 
spent their wretched pittances as fast as they 
earned them, never became any better off, 
unless they met some lucky accident or took 
to stealing; but on the contrary, Were apt, as 
uve cume on them, to sink lewer and become 
utterly destitute. Hence Ur. Crosby has 
areued that if all men would save, all men 
would come to own homes; and tiguring the 
thing out carefully, he bas settled that out of 
a wige of 82a day amun can and oughé to 
suve ut least 16? cents, Which in ten yeurs, 
with decent luck, or in thirty vears, with 
uo sericus drawbacks, would amount to 
enough to buy hima home “in the suburbs.” 
Dr. Crosby dvesm’t take any account of the 
faci that the house and Jui which could be 
bought “in the suburbs” to-day for 8600, will 
be worth quite a good deal more when his 
saving Workman goes to buy it ten or thirty 
years henee—but no matter. 

Any individual poor man with ordinary 
brains, decent luck, strong self-denial and a big 
bump of acquisitiveness can, by saving 1634 
cents a duy cut of his $2 wage, extricate 
hnnself from the slough of poverty in the 
He cun do it quicker still 1f 
he steals his board and lodying and saves all 
his wages. But whether he du it slowly or 
quickly, honestly or dishenestly, he can on 
do it at ail on condition that he find some 
body else to take his place in the poverty 
slough. He can Jessen his own poverty, bur 
he cannot by all iis industry and saving 
lessen the sum total of poverty. 

Dr. Crosby advocates providence—not the 
providence that raises a crop of corn big 
enough to furnish food in abundance until 
next Vear’s cropis harvested—but the provi- 
denee that goes without bread to-day fur the 
sake cf having more bread in the house to- 
morrow. Now suppose we all adopted this 
plan. Suppose all the werkingmen cf the 
country should make a combined effort to get 
rid of poverty by Dr. Crosby’s method, and 
resolved, every oue of them, for ten years to 
come, to put one-twelfth of their wages into 
the savings banks. Would anything be really 
saved! Wouid there be more wealth in the 
eouatry$ Hardly. The workingimen’s de- 
mand for bread and beef and beer and cloth 
and calico and shoes and stockings would be 
lessened by one-twelfth, and the sacred 
“wages-fund” of which we hear so fnuch 
would shrink by a twelfth or more, and the 
workinginen would te told in seieatific polit- 
icu-economicul terms that an era of over pro- 
duction having set in, they nist submit to 
work longer hours for less wages. 

Beiore Dr. Crosby ilings any more stones at 
Christ’s gospel of improvidence be will do 
well to reflect that wealth is not money, but 
things. Al] the money in the worid will not 
feed or clothe or shelter a man. Society is 
wealthy as if possesses things, and poverty 
stricken as it is deprived of them. And if 

*. Crosby will think a while he will see that 
things may be used or wasted, but cannot be 
hourded. Let mau do what he will to pre- 
vent it, the moth and rust will corrupt and 
the thieves will break through and steal. 
Man lives from hand to mouta, and kas to 
draw his subsistence from mother earth day 
by day, us truly as do the birds of the air for 
whom the Heavenly Father careth. 

Dr. Crusby, like many another superficial 
thinker on economics, is mis sled by the fact 
that under existing conditions men can and 
do accumulate the command of weaith—the 
right to appropriate the fruits of other 
people’s labour and live thereon in idleness. 
But the actual things they get in this way, 
the yachts, and horses, and carriages, aud 
palaces, and food, and clothing, are not 
accumulated, but are the result of recent labor, 
and such of them as are meant for continuous 
use must have fresh labor constantly ex- 
pended on them or they perish and pass 
away. Dr. Crosby’s provident laborer hav- 
aug saved his $600 could employ it to far 
greater advantage than in providing himself 


‘ahome. He could buy the control of a bit of 


Sons Who profess to be. Christians, 


ground which some other man needed to 
build a home on, and he could exact from 
that man, year after year, @ constantly in- 
creasing tax. In the course of a few years, 
if population increased, the tax would be- 
come so heavy that one man’s labor would be 
insufficient to pay it, and Dr. Crosby’s provi- 
dent laborer would bhuve two or more men 
working for him for no other reward than 
the mere privilege of living. Yet a few 
years and the provident laborer might be a 
wealthy man, living without work, ard 
pointed at as an example of the result cf toil, 
thrift and temperance. Yet so far from 
having saved anything he would by his own 
cessation of labor have actually diminished 
the total of wealth in the community. 

Let Dr. Crosby think this out; let him con- 
sider whut itis that men do when they in- 
vest money in land, in mines, in franchises, 
and in governinent bonds; let him trace the 
great fortunes of to-day to their sources, and 
consider the methods of their growth; and he 
will tind that the Christ whose livery he wears 
knew something about political economy, and 
uttered no idle platitude when he bade men 
observe God's law of justice, and let to-mor- 
row take care of itself. 


“Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they?’ 

Are we not much. better than they? Has 
not the Father provided for us with a lavish 
bounty almost surpassing belief? What is 
there that the heart of man can desire that 
the hand of man cannot fashion out of the 
raw materia! wherewith God has so boun- 
teously stocked this earth? What forces has 
He given to be our slaves, and what 
power of mind has He bestowed on us 
to govern them withal! The sun is our 
servant; the earth is our workshop and our 
storehouse. Why should poverty exist among 
us? Why should we not, like the bappy birds 
for whom the Fatber careth, take of tha 
which the same Father has provided for us, 
as we need it, When we need it, aud have no 
thought for the future, sure in the knowledge 
that the loving care which has fed and clothed 
and sheltered us to-day will do as much for 
us to-mourrew, and to-morrow, and to-morrow? 

Why, indeed? Let the Reverend Howard 
Crosby perpeud this question. Haply he 
may discover that the fatherhood of God is 
meant to be a living truth, and the words of 
Him who died on Calvary a genuine announce- 
ment of the divine will and wisdum. Haply, 
too, he may come to perceive that among the 
degrading effects of that poverty and fear of 
poverty which the Savior scught to abolish 
there is none more sad than the spectacle of a 
man, vowed to the service of Christ and the 
love cf his fellows, dding the httle that in 
him lies to persuade men that the sweet ser- 
mion on the Mount was a boliow, heartless 
mockery. T. L. McCreapy. 


Philudelphia the City of 
Homes. 
Philadelphia Catholic Standard. 


And They Cail 


“We are glad to see that public attention is 
{ being directed to the manner in which tbe 


poor in our lirge citics are huddled together 
in houses and rooms which ¢ are utterly” unfit 
for human beings to live in. The details are 
perfectly horrible. Inis awfal to think 
Persons possessing human seufs and. human 
capacities for suffering are -so jammed _ to- 
amnid accumulated filth and in oa 
Nuisome atmosphere that ordinary conditions 
of health und common decency become mn- 
pessible. None of the sacred privacies of 
home life ean be secired. none of the -safe- 
guards of family life can be praeticed. Per- 
sons are so jumbied and jammed together into 
it confused mess, Withour respect te ace, of 
color, or race, or sex, that the evil habits and 


1 < 
ge ey 


characteristics permeate and corrupt the | 


whole mass; that these who desire tu remain 
pure and virtuous are unable to avoid close 
daily contact with the iinpure and the vicious, 

And while these evils _probabiy prevail in 
less degree in Philadelphia than in New York 
and Boston and other far ge cities, vet they do 
prevail bere toa laineutable extent. We are 
credibly informed that within a stone's throw 
of the homes of the we: thy nee Chestnut, 
Walnut and Arch streets there e houses in 
which persons are crowded t¢ ecuice ha Way 
and tu anextent which render comfort, de- 
eency, personal self-respect and privacy imn- 
possible. 

The rental charged for these dens of filth 
and vice is chormuus, and jn not a few instan- 
ces, Lov, they are owned and reaied by per- 
and to 
regard the obligations of Christianity. How 
they can reconcile if with then couscieuces 
to thus make merchandise of human beings, Lo 
make money out of their necessities and 
miseries, and this, too. under circumstances 
thet involve the dest raction of their immortal 
souis, is Mure than we can uaderstand. 

Steps, we believe, have been taken in New 
York to diminish the evils by laws prohibit- 


ang the crowding the human beings into these 


dens. The subject should receive like atten- 
tion here in Philadelphia. But such laws 
serve only asa palhative of the evil. 
Will not prevent it. Moreover 
live somewhere and must have some. kind .of 
houses to shelter them. You eannot turn 
them into the street. They huddle toyether 
in tenement bouses, iu wlleys and courts; 
eause they are too poor to pay for more 
fourtable accommodations. 


Thev 


De- 


A New * Pian of Campai;n’’ Snagested. 
Londen Deinvoerat. 

On the day that the coercion act comes into 
operation fu drekind the payment of land rent 
should cease. 
Vipht; itas on appeal te the law of force. Let 
it be vecerted as such. To force the landlords 
have appealed: by their standard fet the issue 
be decided. The power of the government to 
collect rents will aepend solely on the attituete 
of the 2.500,000 occupiers Gf laud in [reiand. 
Let them, or the great majority of them, de- 
Lermune io pay Nv More rent, and the govern- 
nent wouid be powerless. By tieir “uimst 
efforts, with great difficulty and amidst the 
excerations of the whole world, the govern- 
ment have evicted 5,000 occupiers during the 
present year. Coukl they evict five huudred 
tines that nuipber? They couid not. The 
iaskt is obvivusly impussible. Not a tenth 
part of the present occupiers could be evicted 
before the planof eviction would break down, 
and the tenants Would remain inusters of the 
situation. 

fa ull cases let the degree of resistance be, 
in aceordanee with Davit's recommendation, 
as muca as is “‘'reasonable;? but the. success of 
this action would depend upou numbers 
rather than upon foree. Let tenants combine 
in sufficient numbers and they will wip. The 
unpaid reut should be expended or sent. to 
friends in America. National Jeazues and 
other combinations may become laipossibte, 
und therefore the policy adopted must be of a 
character to permit of individuals acting. 
For such a campaign leaders would be un- 
necessary. Let the people once be imbued 
with the spirit of individual responsibility and 
ra would know their duty and they would 

O it. 


Land and Labor in California. 
San Francisco Weekly Star. 

From all parts of the Union the most encour- 
aging news is received of the progress of the 
land and labor party. In this state clubs are 
every where being formed, public meetings are 
being held to expiuin the ductrines of the new 
crusade, aud hundreds are juining the ranks. 
Now is the time, befure the next campaign is 
Upon us, for the people to organize, that they 
may be prepared to act. We do not believe 
that there is a thinking man or woinan in the 
land, who has the common gvcd at heart, but 
will freely indurse the principles of the land 
and labor party in California. 


Revised Version. 
Exchange. 


The California clergymen are catching the 
real estate fever. Ona recent Surday one of 
them, who is somewhat interested in corner 
lots, gave out his text from “Lot 4, block 5, 
of Matthew's addition to the New Testament.” 


that. 


world. 


will : 


» the poor must | hold of. this guodly world. 


Col: 


This act suostitutes mighs for: 


DR. M'GLYNN IN BROOKLYN. 


An Eloquent Address at a Meeting in the 
Grand Opera House. 


A meeting was held in the Grand opera 
house, Brooklyn, on last Sunday evening, un- 
der the direction of the Kings county Henry 
George land club. The house was as full of 
people as possible, there being 3,000 present. 
About one-third of the audience were ladies. 
Many prominent citizens of Brookiyn were 
present. The Brooklyn Eagie of Monday in 
mentioning the character of the audience, 
said: “Ex-Mayor Low and & number of 
Roman Catholic priests and lay brothers at- 
tracted attention. The very darge numbers 
of Roman Catholics scattered generally 
ubout the hall and their hearty applause of 
the speakers showed that the excommunica- 
tion of Dr. McGlynn had not by any means 
isolated him.” 

After singing by a quartet, James R. 
Kobler, president of the club, said it was in- 
tended to hold a series of mectings. He ex- 
plained, in brief, the purposes of the club, 
and then introduced Dr. McGlynn. 

The doctor, who had, on his entrance upon 
the stage, received round after round of ap- 
plause, was again cheered fur some moments 
before he could proceed. He spoke at iength 
in relation to the possibility of abolishing pev- 
erty. 

“It isa very serious matter this,” he said, 
“the abolition of poverty. It is a trumpet 
call that comes to the men and women who 
are not utterly immersed in the seltish pur- 
suit of gain or pleasure, or Jost in the indo- 
lence of selfish indulgence. It comes to them 
like a voice from heaven calling upon them to 
stop the blasphemer, tc cease the murmurings 
and eurses of God’s children against the 
providence of which they read in their books 
and hear in the pulpits, which seem to them 
but a mere mockery. Thus comes to the 
world a trumpet call to vindicate the ways of 
God to men. It is to teach the truth of God, 
to teach men the beiter way, to show how the 
earth can be reconciled to heaven and how 
God's family here, according to the plan of 
the Redeemer, is to be a heaven on earth. 
Too many people have forgotten the Father’s 
message: have become tco unlike their Master, 
and to-day, instead of being with their Mas- 
ter on the side of those w ho have a gracious, 
loving heart full of pity and tender compas- 
sion, they ure on the side of the privileged 
few, the wealthy and comfortable, who think 
they can go a little higher when they buy 
their seats in the synagogues. (Applause.) 
Too many of them forget that the gospel of 
Christ is a blessed message of liberty, emanci- 
pation and fraternity to men. They have lost 
their faith in the equality of men; they no 
longer believe in the essential liberty and fra- 
teruity of men, but preach to justify, to de- 
clare the necessity of poverty in the world. 

“You should never forget that if you 
would enroll yourselves in this magnificent 
army of crusaders, marching and fighting for 
eternal justice, truth, liberty, brotherhood, 
you must feet the obligation of taking ona 
nobler and higher sense of the true religion. 
You must feel that man is something more 
than a mere brute that perishes, and that he 
is not merely a creature, but the very child of 
the eternal Ged. | CAppiause.) And therefore 
isit that we never tire of saying that the 
chief attraction of this movement fur many 
of us—and seoner or later it must be for all 
of us—is the religion thatisin it. (Applause.) 
It is that this movement isto bring men back 
to God and to bring back religion to the 
(Applause.) We do not concern our- 
seives in the preaching of this erusade—it 
would be exceedingly iinproper for us to do 
so—with the d@ogmus which are, I believe, in- 
herited from Christ Himseif and His apos- 
tles, but, speuking to the men and women of 
all ehurches, and of no church, men who be- 
lieve in Christ as the Son ef Ged, and men 
who do net, we would be belittling our piat~- 
form if we should desire to do more than ap- 
peal to thut great principle that is the es- 
sence and the core of all religion, that is the 
one thing that gives value to all dogmas and 
sacraments, and without which all dogmas 
und sacraments would be worse than mean- 
ingless und useless. This great principle is 
the very essence of all religion, namely, that 
wan is something diferent from the rest of 
the visible world because of his capacity and 
his insatiate longing to know the eternal infin- 
ity of truth. 

“Truly tbat is a horrid evil that compeismen 
to blaspheme the providence of God. Sureiy 


'Ghutis a borrid evil ina world so wonderfully 


well filled with all mauner of good things as 
this, that compels so large a proportion of 
God's children to be stunted aud stinted and 
deprived and pinched, that drives so many 
of them: back into eternity almost before they 
have bad time to mure than cross the thres- 
Surely it is a 
mockery upon the plans and desires of the 
Creator to say that God designed as a neces- 


sary part of His law that so large a propor- 


Lion of these pr ecious human lives should be 
crushed out in their very incipiency.” Upon 
the tombs of many might be inscribed the 
mocking epitaph: 
_. _ Having been so soon-done for, 
What was Lever begun for? 

‘Another touchiag and poetic cpitaph which 
was placed ipon the tomb of-a child by its 
italian parents was: ‘He was born, he wept, 
nnd he died. If that contains the truth it is 
tu most sud one, and-bears a bitter reproach 
on the plan of the Creator. Is it the original 
plan of the Creater to be born, to weep and 
then to die? Is God's plan nothing better than 
the traditional ‘vale of tears”? . It is not the 
original plan or God’s desire. The tears come 
from a thwarting of God's pian; they come 
from the jogging of that. horrid progress as 
it exists to-day. Jt is @ good thing to be born 
in the days in which we were born. It isa 
cood thing to live here and now, forthe spirit 
of God is brooding over the sea of misery 
and crime and universal dissatisfaction and 
discontent. God is nut entirely unmindful of 
His children. In spite of human sin and 
human stupidity and cupidity, His overruling 
providence is still guiding us on to a better 
day of hope and liberty aud of justice. It is 
well, I say, that we are alive, and we should 


feel thatit is a blessed privilege to live here 


and now. We hear the trumpet blast of this 
new crusade and are glad we ure permitted, 
while vet unworthy, to swell the ranks of this 
good army that is fighting for Ged and jus- 
tice and liberty for the masses of men against 
stint, injustice, stupidity and the cupidity of 
the self-indulgent classes. (Applause.) 

“His grace, the duke of Argyle (hisses) 
thourht to say a very crushing and what he 
probably believed to be a very clever thing 
when in some sort of a pamphiet aimed at the 
philosopher whom we honor by calling him 
our guide and friend, he deseribed him as 
‘the prophet of San Francisco.’ (Applause 
and laughter.) Now his grace, the duke of 
Argyle, spoke better than he knew. Thus we 
take up his words and say he isa prophet 
from San Francisco to New York and Dublin 
and Edinburgh to teach them as they never 
were taught before the magnificence of his 
teaching. (Applause.) It was an historic 
scene when this prophet of San Francisco 
stood in the midst of the people and preached 
as man never baud heard before the mag- 
nificent truth of political economy which is 
the very essence of all truth, of all religion, 
of all liberty, the fraternity and brotherhood 
of men under the loving fatherhood of God. 
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(Applause.) He preached there in the midst 


| 


of the masses that God is the father of all 


and not the stepfather of any. (Applause.) 


He taught in the very midst of the yreatest 
center of wealth in the world the great truth 
that all men have an equal and undivided 
right and that landlerdism is blasphemy 
against the law of heaven and earth, and. he 
humorously turned te an inscription at the 
Royal exchange and told how landlords 
would actually dethrone God for: greed. 
‘The inscription was: “The earth is the Lord’s 

and the fullness thereof.’ Henry George 


(applause) said that it almost. seemed a mock-: 


ery of the sculptor or chiseler who had made 
the inscription, as it should have read with 
the 2postrophe in a different position, thus: 
‘The earth is the (land) lords’ and the fullness 
thereof. It is asked: ‘Cannot. a man do 
what he pleases with his own? Yes; the 


question implies a proposition that is indis- . 


land belorgs to these 
league meetings 
Even the 


putable. If the 
people, then your land 
are crimes against natural justice. 


half-hearted land Jeaguers—who want fifteen, | 


twenty or twenty-five per cent, and fifteen 
years’ purchase or twenty years’ purchase or 
something of that Pkind—I"dou’t, understand 
their lingo and don’t want to—they have no 
right to be talking. If they believe really 
that the land belongs to the landlords, then 
they are all wrongandjthe landlords are all 
right, and they bi ave no right to be interfering 
Wilh any man’s property. . We must get rid 
of referring to Ireland and Europe as the only 
countries in which the evils of landjurdism can 
be seen. Within ten minutes of the city bail 
yeu can find victims of landiordism, people 
stifling for the Jack of pure air. Men and 
women and children are perishing to-night in 
this midsummer heat for want of fresh air, 
apd it is all due to this horrid evil of land- 
lordism. (Applause.) Aud if you wish to 
find worse you can cross the river in a few 
minutes, or go to Pennsylvania in three hours 
and to [llinois in several more hours, and you 
will find worse racked tenements, you will 


find more grinding leases and tenancy than 


would be possible in Jreland to-day. Your 
chairman said the more aman produced the 
more he produced for the landlord than he 
did for himself, for the landlord says: ‘Give 
me the larger share or I will turn you out and 
put in the man who will give me the larger 
share.’ Why did you people send so much 
money to Ireland tofhelp the people pay their 
rents? You were actually making it more 
and more possible for those robbers of labor 
to continue to exist. It would have been 
better to have told them to refuse to pay any 
rent and to give up their wretched hovels 
and to throw them back upon the | andlords? 
hands than it would have been to help pay 
their rents. The more money you people sent 
the more money the landlcrds were able to 
extert. It-is so in this country.” noe 

At the conclusion of Dr. McGlynn’s address, 
although the hour wus late and the heat in- 
tense, many in the audience called upon him 
to continue speaking, a request, however, that 
the doctor did not comply with. 


Politics aud Confession. 


New York Herald, July 2. 

A Heraid reporter was yesterday. given 
another instance of the use of the confessional 
in antagonisin to Dr. McGtlvaun’s adherents. 

“There is now no doubt,” said the reporter’s 
informant, ‘that Archbishop Corrigan is using 
these means to crush the friends of Dr. 
MeGliynn. 
Weakened by what bas happened.” 

The story is this. Ina church of the Fran- 

ciscan order a lady at the end of her confes- 
sion was asked by the priest: 

©<Du vou believe that Archbishop Corrigan 
acted rightly in the McGlynn matter?” 

“That is an improper question, father,” 
meekly replied the penitent. .°**You have no 
right to ask me that. Whatever my belief 
may be you know it is not a sin. 


‘Then you are a MecGly nnite?” said the con- 
fessor. 

“Yes, father.” 

Upon this admission che priest refused the 
lady absc lation. 

“Father,” she replied, “you have heard my 
sins, great and small, and you have not cue 
word tu say about them, but.yet you tax me 
w ae my friendship for Dr. AicGlynn, as if-it 

re a sin. If you refuse me. absvlation, 
failior you will be doing Wrongye for 1 may 
never ask you again for it.” 

The priest saw that he had a woman of 
spirit to deal with as well as a good Catholic, 
and finally and. reluctanily he “gave her ab- 
solution. 


The Sinnii Farmer Is Going. 
Vincennes, Ind., News. 
The tendency all over the country ts toward small 
farms. The lurge lanWourd must go—W ashington PEN 
erat. = 

The very reverse is true. 
diana the small farmer is going, and going 
fast. His little farm is merging into the bie 
farm, and he is swelling the tenant class, 
which is in turn. drifting into the mere labor- 
ine class. 

That what we say is true appears in the: foi- 
lowing table. It is compiled from the census 
of 1880, and is iberefere etticial. TUader Uie 
head of ‘‘Farms—Number in each specitied 
cluss’—we discover this about Indiana farms, 
comparing the returns. of 1580 with those of 


1870: 
Deer ease. 
Class. in Now. 
Under 3 acres... eecenvereseres L005) 
Sandunder lwo ee eee. 1,607 
0. “* $8 Dea a eae 
ener G0 ee AQIS 
: Increase | 
in Nov: 
50 and under IM). ee ceseeeeees ale 
100 cy oe 7, t 
50 * U.. 
Over 100 Acres. eee eee! ; 
This shows a rapid and terrible decrease in 
the number -of small farms, a startiing wnd 
Momentus inerease in larse ones. 
say, the sinali furmer is being crowded out; the 
big farmer is coming with ealloping strides to 
tie front—an incipient lerd of the soil, a bud- 


ding aristocrat of the Euglish class. 


Decrease 


Good Words from the Greenback Champion. 
General J. B. Weaver’s lowa Tribune—Greenback. 
If the reform papers that. are using Henry 
George and his reforin theories as a target 
for abuse und ridicule would. contine their 
shots tu the enemy, and if they cannot favor 
the work of this cu-reformer, ut least give 
lim credit for bigh and holy purpose, "the 
world would the sooner outgrow. its wrongs 
and oppressions. The propusition that ihe 
earth was made by the Almighty fer all His 
children cznavt be denied by any. The more 
this simple proposition is contemplated the 
stronger it appeals to man’s setse of Justice 
end right. Mr. George’s remedies for. exist- 
ing Wrongs may not “commend. themselves to 
the public judgment, but that is a matter of 
detail and lewislation. We think the propor 
sition to assess all taxes. arpon Jand will not 
win, and is not-neecssary: but “we accord to 
Mr. George credit for a nobie work that will 
live lone after his exit. Wesay to Bim God 
speed! Education and agitation are the best 
things for the race. Out of all contliching 
theuries Juscice will winun the end. cere 


AntiePoverty Meeting In Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis Journal, July 25. ae : 
Several hundred pecple attended a meeting 
under the ausp:cesof the Anti-poverty. s: ciely 
at Windom hall last night. Clarence Moeller 


presided and there were a’ number of local. 


abor leaders present. Mr. Moeller explained 
the objects of the society, and he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Buell, who made an earuest ad- 
dress, which showed that he had: civen the 
mutter a great deal of study. H. Lucas 
spoke vigorously and. creas ‘He de- 
nounced the land systein in tis country 
roundly, and affirmed that as lune as there is 
a land monepoly there will be piupers. 
that the suciety asked Is a Common title to the 


soil, and it did nut propose to support in idle- a 


ness and luxury the: hordes of . bloodsucke 
and thieves. 


* 


“the expectancy of tenure. 
‘ues—are graduated upon the cost of improve- 


unused land; 


My respect for: the confessional i is: 


rently worth two per centum per month. 


Iam: not. 
afraid to say that I think he acted wrenzly.” | 


the future of the place than is 


Richt hefeti in In- 


‘jtalists in the f 
formly: all cash. T 
quire 
percent. 
| part time. 


That isto. 


-asany yet given. Le 


‘ease of robbery, 


lasting: 
fizht, ‘disurder,, misder 
‘uecasion for.one, and 
cnet as much as you w 
CrECUS: ro in an é 


Mortrages, aud: me 


All. 


Ta are ee a Se iinet eee tt A AE a 


A TOWN WITHOUT LAND TIFLES, 
High up among the mountains, in the heart 
of the Black hills of Dakota, is a mining town 
that presents some remarkable conditions in 


‘the matter of. real. estate Hues Lead City 


yclept. 
It is a place of perhaps 2,500 inhobitants, 


‘and is chiefly dependent for its life upon. the. 


great Homestake gold mines and mills situate 
here. It has rows of shops in buildings of 
wood or brick, and plenty of comfortabie 
homes. Every foot of the ground on. which 
this thrifty town stands belongs. to others 
than the owners of the improvements. It ig 


mineral land, and as such the title toit isstillin | 


the government, except some ‘portion which 
nas been patented to mining companies for 
Mineral purposes. There are three ways in 


“which. building sites may. be obtained au min- 


eral lands, vi 
1. By deed froin the owner of @& Mineral 
patent: 


2. By decd from a trustee under a town site 


grant from government. 

3. By squatter’s right conferred by local 
mining customs. 

Only inthe first of these ways can title be 
acquired to surface for. building or commer- 
cial purposes, and even those titles are not un- 


asSailable in view of the conflicting nature of 


government grants. 

No town site grant has ever aeaaed for the 
land at Lead City; none of the property holds 
by virtue cf. deeds from 1 mining patentees; the 
only title, therefore, to any town property is 
a squatter’s right, w hich i is simply 2. possessory 
right and no title, 
cluim deeds. Possession is assured only from 
day to day. Owners of mineral patents un- 
dertying these stores and dwellings can dis- 
possess the occupants and take theu- Bébters 
ments from them: proceedings would consume 


* from. three to elghteen months, according to 


the color of the title of the occupant, but the 
result would ultunately be confiscation of the 
improvements—as has recently been done in 
the case. of a large amount of property in the 
city of Deadwood, near by, under decisions i in 
favor of the owners of certain placer claims— 
and this, notwithstanding that the occupants 
held by deeds from the trustee of a town site 
patent issued by the government. 

This common right to land is still used UpoK 
lands in-and about Lead City. IE anyene 
wants to build) a house, or a corral for his 
cows, or desires a eardén patch, all he has to 
do is to-rence in tand forthe same and occupy 
it. He has as complete a title as do the own- 
ers of the brick stores, churches of mansions. 
Under the stimulus of an expected railroad 
this spring, large tracts were fenced in by 
local land grabbers, but these are liable toe be 
jumped if the fencers do not utilize them 
otherwise than to hold them for speeulation. 

Under this -free-for-all, no-title system 
property is worth what it will rent for with 
-Rents—i. e., val- 


ments and advantages ot Joeation; they 
have no relation to the fee. Vuiues. cannot 
be inflated much because there is plenty of 
they cannot depreciite much 
becatise they. produce & : know h income... The 
trend of settlement aud: current of nee 
exercise some influence. upen demand an 

hence affect rents and seiling prices... Rents 
hold to-valuations the proportion of one-third 
to one-half. You can buy for $250 the heuse 
that you- must pay $10 a month rent for; a 
$700 or $800 house will rent for $25 a month. 


_ A-stere that rents for $150 a month can be 


boucht as readily for $5,000. Money 1s eur- 
au word, the factor of ownership of the’ svil is 
entirely eliminated from | business calet Wid 
LIGHS. 


effects. of this. condition: of Prope 


are fixed, because there. are many differing 


“conditions of other kinds, as nature of “pur- 


suits and incomes, newness of this place 
disturbing influence of  minine 
ete. JI cannot detect any le 


znd 
fluctuations, 
conlidence: im 
professed “by 
tuwns in the Black hills that can abstract 
their. titles. There has. been more building 
liere than ia any other town in the hills this 
season. There is. more public. spirit - than 1k 
most towns hereawny, as nucht be shown. by 
several circumstances. Certainly there is“ no 
expression of. insecur ‘or uncertainty of 
property; rights or business. interests en ac- 
count of lack: of ow nership in the soil. Men 
buy and sell houses and stores and. make. cal-. 
cubkitions years ahead. precisely. as they do i i 
viher new towns in the west. | 


sone oul y bespeel in which Ti can. in discern “any 


title 


néBotigte Toans on she. oe Deceit 

lenders. These require abstracts of 

and none can be given; hence, the 

to gel on without the tid of easter 

There is alsu sume disac s 

fact that te pesicnel 

ea little home Gr 

who desires to awn: hie’ s 

Neverthe 

portion of buth classes do. ON 
ney than i in most older tewns 


OAS Tow thie meral 
thag ef vy: alues,? me 
wl € Sty i 
porated municipality, and has 
of goverunient.: Here is a 
2,500 people w ithout the for 1 
nomayor, council, bursess 
mien, police Courts, or jail no street, health, 
tire, or sewer authori ities other than the county. 
officials. _ Yet Dassert candidly that it is the 
best eoverned town that 1 have “seen: dn the: 
west. There is the. utmost. personal liberty 
joined with the best. publie. order. 
is secure; there never has been mat 

aad. people ie 

tels unguarded in a way that 
Live: At a tiremen’ S tournamen 
here last Week, and ¥ 
four. exciting: day 
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FREE SWITZERLAND. 


@ondensed from Emile de Laveicye's 
Property.” 

in the primitive cantons of Switzerland in- 
stitutions of the most democratic character 
conceivable have from remote times secured 
the inhabitants in the enjoyment of liberty, 
equality and order, and of a degree of happi- 
mess such as is rarely enjoyed by humanity. 

There has never been a more radical democ- 
racy than that which has existed for a thou- 
sand years in Switzerland. In the cantons of 
Uri, Schwytz, Glaris, in the Appenzells and in 
the twe Unterwaldens the people governthem- 
selves directly, without any intermediate 
representative body. In the spring, all the 
citizens of full age meet in a single assembly 
in the open air, to pass Jaws and to nominate 
the officers charged with tbeir execution. 
This absolute self-covernment, dating from 
the most remote times, has been transmitted 
uninterruptedly to the present day. In 
Switzerland the communes enjoy almost abso- 
luce autonomy. They not only frame their 
own regulations, but even their own constitu- 
tion, so Jong as they are not contrary to the 
laws of the state. Tiey administer indepen- 
dently everything relating to their schools, 
churches, police, roads and the care of the 
poor. They nom-nate all their officers and fix 
local taxation. The state is only a federation 
of independent communes that existed before 
its birth and can live without it. 

The lands of the communes in Switzerland 
are called Allmenden, which seems to signify 
that they are the common domain of a!l. In 
a restricted sense the name <Alimend is ap- 
plied to a portion of the undivided domain 
situated neur «a village and devoted to 
agriculture. The common territory consists 
of three distinct portions—forest, meadow 
and cultivated land. Certain villages also 
possess Jands where rushes are cut for litter 
and other lands where turf is cut for fuel. 
The common Jand is not, as in France, a bare 
waste or sterile heath, pasturing a few 
miserabie sheep and presenting a picture of 
neglect and desolation. It is a domain 
mauazged according to strict’ rules dictated 
by tbe requirements of systematic agricul- 
ture. Al! the ink abitants regularly take part 
in its management, and the produce is as 
great as on private lands, for the cultivated 
Jand of the Alliunend will let at 250 or 300 
francs the hectcre (2.4711 English acres). 
This domain provides those who are entitled 
to the use of it with the means of satisfying 
the first wants of life. It supplies turf or 
woed for fuel, timber for the construction or 
repairing of the chalet and the making of 
household articles, tools and agricultural im- 
plements—in a word, lodging and furniture: a 
summer pasturace for the sheep and cows, 
which yield milk, butter, meat and wool; and 
finally a plot of cultivated land, yielding 
corn, potatoes and vegetables. 

nimany villages the portion of cultivable 
Jand that falis to each family is abundantly 
manured and usec asa kitchen garden, and 
is sufficient to contribute largely to the vege- 
table portion of the food supply. At Stanz 
every occupier is entitled to more than an 
English acre. In the canton of St. Gall the 
village of Buchs allows more than an acre of 
excellent lend, firewood for the whole year, 
and alp (mountain grazing laud) for several 
head of cattle, aud derives from its com- 
giunal property a revenue sufficient to sup- 
port. the pastor and schoolmaster and to 
meet all public expenses without imposing 
anv tax. 

Mere habitation within the commune, or 


even the exercise of political membership, is 
not sufficient to constitute a title to the en- 
joeymeut of the communal domain. Descent 
from a family that has possessed the right 
From time immemorial, or at least from the 
beginning of the present century, is neces- 
sary. Collective succession is based on suc- 
cession in the family; that is to say, descent 
ina privileged family gives*the right to a 
share in the collective inheritance. In theory 
at is the association cf descendants of the 
original occupants of the mark—the common 
domaia of a primitive clan—continuing to 


“Primitive 


enjoy what remains of the domain. 
Thus, in the same village, side by 
side with a group of persons using 


the communal land may be found inhabitants 
excluded from all the advantages that so ma 
terially improve the position of the former, 
and there are thus, as it were, two distinct 
communes invelved one within the other. The 
Beisassen, or simple residents, as they are 
called, have often complained of this distinc- 
tion, which has given rise to violent struggles 
between the reformers, who demand equal 
rights for all, and the conservatives, who en- 
deavor to maintain the old exclusion. Even 
in those cantons where the most absolutely 
equal democracy that has ever existed is es- 
tablished, there is still a struggle between the 
spirit of tradition and the spirit of leveling. 
As there is no general law on the subject, the 
results of this struggle have not been every- 
where the same, but generally arrangements 
have been adopted securing certain rights to 
the simple residents. Thus they may have 
firewood from the forest, but not timber. 
They may only send the voung cattle, and in 
some cases one or two milch cows, but no 
more, to the alp. In the Allmends of the 
plain they are allowed even less, being often 
entirely excluded, but in some cases permit- 
ted to participate in the drawing of lots for 
the plots of cultivated land or gardens. 
Every community possesses an old chest or 
ancient trunk, in which are preserved all the 


‘documents relating tu the demain of the cor- 


poration. Besides the fundamental regula- 
tion, which may be called the constitution of 
the society, this chest contains the Judgments 
deciding any contested point, agreements 
with neighboring villages, and the official re- 
ports of decisions passed in the ordinary as- 
semblies of May and December. This respect 
for ancient tradition is a great source of 
Strength in Switzerland; fer, as they are more 
democratic and equal the further they go 
back into antiquity, the traditions are more 
mearly in harmony with the requirements of 
the age that sceks to establish democracy. 
They have this great advantage over the in- 
movations attempted in the present day, that 
they have lasted for thousands of years, be- 
ing maintained and perfected by the free will 
of men who appreciate their advantages. 
This leads us to suppose that they are con- 
formable to natural law—that is, to the wants 
of human nature. 

The mode in which the inhabitants exercise 
their right in the Allmend differs more or less 
in the several communes. It also varies ac- 
cording tu the nature of the property. It is 
not the same for the alp, forthe forest, for the 
turf and for the cultivated lands. When the 
froup of inhabitants in the center of the 
marl: was transformed from a village intoa 
town, it became difficult to maintain the 
ancient metnod uf enjoyment. Nevertheless, 
at Berne the woods are still allotted among 
the persons entitled to their use. In the in- 
dustrial town of St. Gall each of them re- 
ceives annually half a fathom of wood and 
a hundred fagots or a plot of arable land. 
The town of Soleure distributes among the 
occupiers a considerable supply of fire wood, 
varying from five fathoms to a half fathom 
of becch and fir, according to the class of 
persons entitled. In many localities the com- 
munal lands ure let and the profits applied to 
ates public expenses. Sometimes there is 
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a surplus, which is apportioned in money, Sa ose Boel 
nearly ail the communes that have arable 
lands allot them among the commoners. 

There are infinite varieties of detai! in the 
manner of enjoyment of the several com- 
munes. The methods can, however, be classed 
according to types, as afforded by the three 
cantons of Uri, Glaris and Valais. 

At the present day Uri formsa sing!e mark, 
without division into communes. Villages 
have been formed—Fluelen, Altdorf, Burgien, 
Erstfeld, Silenen, Amstag, Waset and Ander- 
matt—but these villages do not form distinct 
political corporations. The inhabitant exer- 
cises his right of user in any Jocality to which 
he may remove. The inhabitant of Silenen 
may send his cattle into the valley of Schaech- 
enthal, and the inhabitant of this valley may 
send his on to the alp of the Surenes. There 
is no precise measurement of the extent of the 
Allmendsin Uri. An estimate made in 1852 
reckcns the alps belonging to the lower of the 
two districts of the canton as containing 5,417 
cow runs. <As the district numbers 2,700 
families of commoners, this allows about the 
keep of two cows on an average for cach 
fanuly. The communal forests are of great 
extent, valuable and well kept up. They are 
worth at least 4,000,000 francs, which makesa 
capital of about 1.400 franes for each family. 
To show how the partition of the wood 
is effected, we will give the statistics 
made in 1865, in the village of Schod- 
dorf, near Altdorf. The first class is that of 
citizen shareholders who have had for a 
whole veur fire and light, whe heat an oven 
and possess property. "They are entitled to 
fell six large firs, and their number was 
120. The second class comprises those who 
have fire and light, an oven, but no property. 
They are entitled to four firs. There were 30 
in this category. The third class is that of 
persons living alone and having no property. 
There were 9. of them, each being entitled to 
3tirtrees. Finally, in the fourth class are 
those commoners who have had fire and light, 
but who have nu house of their own. They 
ean claim only two firs. They were 25 of 
them. The total number of commoners wus 
thereforé 184. Of these, 52 had obtained, in 
addition, timber for new buildings or for re- 
pairs: 178 large trunks having been allotted 
for this purpose. These distributions enable 
the families to live in comfort. Nowhere are 
the cultivators so well lodged as in Switzer- 
Jand. This explains the origin of the chalets 
which the stranger admires. The communal 
forest allows of their construction and main- 
tenance. Uri possesses also nearly 1,000 acres 
of cultivated lands, which, when equally dis- 
tributed, gives about a quarter of an acre of 
garden to each family from which to raise 
fruit and vegetables and flax and hemp for 
the family linen. This does not make a com- 
petence, but it isa guaranteed means of at- 
taining it: in any case, it is a certain preserva- 
live against extreme distress. Add to what 
is supplied by the communal preperty the 
produce of private property and individual 
labor, and all essential wants are amply pro- 
vided for. 

Glaris, among the primitive cantons, is the 
one that has departed furthest frem the 
ancient modes of partition. The produce ot 
the greater part of the communal lands, in- 
stead of being divided directly among ‘the 
inhabitants, is employed to cover the expenses 
of the commune. The commonable alps are 
let by auction for a certain number of years, 
and, in complete oppusition to ancient princi- 
pies, Strangers may obtain them as well as 
citizens. The rent goes to the cemmunal 
treasury. Some communes also sell by auc- 
tion the timber cut from the forest: others 
divide it among the commoners, reserving a 
certain proportion. The dry leaves for litter 
are equally divided; they are distributed by 
lot, or els2 everyone gues on a fixed day and 
collects what he cun of them. The pvint 
which merits attention in Glaris is the care 
the communes have taken to preserve a suffi- 
cient extent of arable land for distribution 
among the members. If the number of inhabi- 
tants increases, or if any parcels are sold for 
munufactories or private building purposes, 
the commune purchases fresh Jund, in order 
that the portion of each family may 
remain the same. <A widow, children living 
together without pareuts, or even a son cr 
daughter of full age, provided they have had 
“fire and light,” within the commune for the 
space of a year, are alike entitled to a share. 
These shares vary from a fourth to two-thirds 
of anacre. Each member retains his lot for 
ten, twenty or thirty years. At pes end of 
this period the parcels are re-formed, 
measured and aguin assigned by is Every 
one inakes what use he likes of his plot, cul- 
tivating whatever he requires. He cau even 
Jet itor Jease it to the commune, which wiil 
pay him rent for it. These plots are admir- 
ably cultivated. Every member may send on 
to the common pasture the cattle that he has 
kept through the winter, but he pays a tax 
per head, except for goats, the poor man’s 
cow. inGlaris there are many private cor- 
porations that own land. Ten, tweuty or 
thirty cultivators form aa association pos- 
sessing pasture and arable land. The produce 
of the fruit property is divided among the 
associates in proportion to the number of 
shares that each possesses. This is a perfect 
type of a co-operative society. These asso- 
ciations have lasted fer centuries. Distribu- 
tive co-operative societies now eXist Inoa 
majority of the industrial communes. Glarts, 

unlike Uri, isnot a purely pastoral canton. 

It is one of the districts of Europe where 
relatively the largest number of people are 
employed in industrial occupations. Out of 
30,000 inhabitants 10,000 live directly by such 
occupations and nearly all the others in- 
directly. 

In Valais the fraternal relations of the pa- 
triarchul epoch are still to be found inall their 
simplicity. Nearly all the communes hive 
property of considerable extent—forests, alps, 
vineyards and corn land. The forest is divid- 
ed into parcels, which is distributed by ict 
among the occupiers. The communal Vine- 
yards are cultivated in common. Every 
member of the commune devotes a certain 
number of days’ Jabur until the wine hot- 
tied. In some Jocalities there are corn Jands 
cultivated in the same manner. Part of the 
communal revenue is expetded inthe purchase 
of cheese. The wine and bread that is the 
fruit of joint labor form the basis of the ban- 
quets, in which all the members of the com- 
mune take part. Independently cf the com- 
munes, societies of riflemen also own common 
lands, growing wheat and wines. Each mem- 
ber furnishes his number of days’ werk, aud 
the produce is consumed in common repusts, 
which take place every Sunday alter the rifle 
conipetition. ° 

There seen: to be no complete statistics : 
communal property inSwitzerland. Data e 
obtainable, however, concerning certain caun- 
tons and certain towns. Inthe canton of Un- 
terwalden, the value of the communal pr op- 
erty is computed for Obwald, with 15,000 in- 
habitants, at 11,390,090 franes. In Appenzell, 
the seven Inner Rhodes, With 9,800 inbabi- 
tants, oWn property estimated at ubout 3, 000,- 
000 franes. Inthe town of Soleure the cum- 
nioners own 5,409 juchart (a jucharé is three 
aud one-half rovds) of forest, 1,041 juchart of 
pasture land, and 155 of eultiy ated Jana. 
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With the capital and buildings they are esti- 
mated at 2,350,338 frances, but they are actu- 


ally worth ‘three times as much. In the can- 
ton of St. Gail communal lands are very ex- 
tensive. Out of 236 alps iu the district, which 
contain 24,472 cow runs, 143 alps, with 12,- 

407 cow ruus, are common doniin. The 
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common property of the town of St. Gall is 
valued at 6,291,000 francs. In Schaffhausen 
communal lands comprise 28,140 juchkart, one- 
third of all the lands of thecanton. In French 
Switzerland there are 202 communes owning 
common lands. 

The workman in the great modern indus- 
tries is often a cosmopolitan wanderer, to 
whom “country” is a word void of meaning, 
whose only thought is to struggle with his 
employer for an increase of wages. This is 
simply because there is no tie to attach him to 
his native soil. To the Swiss commoner, on 
the contrary, his native soil is a veritable 
alna parens, a good foster mother. He has 
his share in it by virtue of a personal, inalien- 
able right, which no one can dispute, and 
which the Japse of centuries has consecrated. 

It has often been said that property is the 
true condition of liberty. He who receives 
from another the land which he cultivates, is 
dependent on him. and cannot be completely 
independent. In England, France, Belgium— 
wherever liberty of voting was to be secured 
—the ballot had to be protected with great 
care, lest Jandiords should know how tenants 
voted. In this respect it was not logical to 
give the suffrage to those who did not exer- 
cise the right of property. In Switzerland, by 
means of the All/meinds, a solution of indepen- 
dence Was arrived at. 

How great is the difference between the 
Jot of the Manchester mechanic and that of 
tke Swiss commoner! The one lives in an 
atmosphere thick with smoke, with a dirty 
garret in an unhealthy lane as his only lodg- 
ing, and the gin palace as his only distraction. 
The other, breathing the ‘pure air of the 
splendid Linth valley at the foot of the 
stows of the Glarnisch, is subject to the 
Wholesome influence of magnificent natural 
surroundings. He is well lodged; he is the 
cultivator of his own field, which he holds by 
reason of bis natural and unalienable right of 
property; he grows a part of his food supply, 
and he is attached to the soil which he vccu- 
pies, to the commune in whose administration 
he takes part, and to the canton whose Jaws 
he makes directly in the general assembly, 
feeling himself connected with his fellow 
members by the bonds of common owner- 
ship, and with his fellow citizens by 
the common exercise of the same rights. 
The gloomy condition of the English work- 
man begets in his mind hatred of social order, 
et his employer and of capital, and conse- 
quently a spirit of revolt. The Swiss work- 
men, enjoying all the rights natural to man, 
_cannot rise up against a system that secures 
him real advantages and which his vote helps 
to perpetuate. With him the fair motto of 
the French revolution, liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, is no empty formula inscribed on pub- 
lic documerts. His liberty is complete, and 
has been handed down from remote antiquity; 
equality is a fact sanctioned by all his laws; 
fraternity is not mere sentimeut—it is etm- 
bodied in institutions that make the inhabi- 
tants of the same commune members of one 
family, partaking by equal right in the heredt- 
tary patrunony. A comparison between the 
degraded inmnate of an English workhouse 
and the proud, active, independent and indus- 
trious commoner of the Swiss Al/mend is suffi- 
cient to illustrate the profound difference 
between the system of giving relief and that 
by which land is given as a right. 

Hitherto all democracies have perished, be- 
cause, after establishing equality of political 
rights, they have failed to create an equality 
of conditions suchas to prevent the struggle 
between the rich and the poor leading to va- 
rious revolutions, finally ending in a civil 
war and dictatorship. By allowing the dis- 
tribution among all of a part in the collective 
prosperity, the Almends prevent excessive 
inequality opening a gap between the higher 
and lower classes. The struggle between 
rich and poor cannot tead to the ruin of these 
democratic institutions, for the simple reason 
that no one is very poor or very rich. Prop- 
erty is not thre: atened. Who could threaten 
it Where all are proprietors? 


The Land Tax and Life Polictes. 


EVANSVILLE, Ind., July 7.—At the seventh 
meeting of the Anti-poverty society the ques- 
tion was asked: “If taxes were shifted to 
land, would it not destroy the insurance com- 
panies and trust companies that have large 
mortgages of land? 

I entirely agree with Mr. Post, who an- 
swered the question, that during the pro- 
cess of shifting of the taxes there would-be a 
corresponding shifting of securities, and that 
no injury would be done. But evenif this 
should not be the case, and should the 
ecbange come  so- suddenly that no 
pecparonce could possibly be made, I would 

nat hesitate for au instant to vote forthe land 
reform, even if I Knew that by so doing 1 
would render the policy I now hold on my 
life worthless, and [ would feel that 1 had 
benelited my family by the act. T would feel 
they would be far better provided for by the 
better and purer conditions by which they 
would be surrouuded than by the money 
value of my policy: 

Those who understand the land question 
fear no such result. Until we can rouse men 
to think for themselves, our enemies, taking 
advantage of their ignorance and prejudice, 
will try to frighten aud mislead them, to 
make them belleve there are tions im the path. 
But let them so boldly forward. The lions 
are chained. 

In the tirst place, before the reform could 
be brought about, the minds and consciences 
of the people must be aroused to see and feel 
the wrong, and also the justice and expe- 
diency of tne remedy we propose for that 
wrong. 

Education is a slow process, and if would 
oie impossible to predict. how long a period of 
agitation must precede the period of conquest, 
Which is certain to follow. Even when the 
people are thorouchty roused, aad the period 
of conquest comes, it will not come all at 
once, but gradually. ~We must not only elect 
a president, but we must also eet control of 
both branches of cougress, the senate as well 
as the house of representatives. Now, to get 
controvof the senate we must first get con- 
trol of a majority of the state legislatures. 
This would require at least six years. Now, 
the men who are at the head of our insurance 
companies are sharp, shrewd men. They 
ksew encugh to goin when it rains. During 

the period of agitation and the period of con- 
quest they would prepare for the. storm. 
They would collect all loans on unimproved 
realestate wherever it was possible to do so, 
and wou!d refuse to make any more. 

Most of us can recoliect the predictions, of 
so-ealted bus:iness:men, of the ruin and. disas- 
ter that would be sure to overwhelm us when 
the government resumed specie payment. 
Wecan also recollect: that when resumption 
came there was not even a jar in the ma- 
chinery of cemmerce. Evea if these periods 
had not given them time to fully prepare for 
‘the change, there are other reasons why 
they would be protected from injury. It is 
not xt all likely that national, state and mu- 
nicipal taxcs would all be shifted at the same 
time. 

It is most probable that in many of the 
States quite an interval of time would elapse 
between the shifting of these three different 
taxes. But a still stronger reason is that 
when all taxes were so shifted the govern- 
ment would not at first take all of the ground 
rent, but just enough to meet its actual wants, 
and when men pay ‘direct instead of indirect 
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taxes, economy in public affairs will become 
fashionable. It would, no doubt, still be a 
long time before we could raise the taxes so 
as to take all of the ground rent, and until we 
reached that point, even unimproved real 
estate would have a value. We must also 
bear in mind that on improved real estate 
where the improvements were equal in value 
to the land the security would not be im- 
paired at all. Another reason is that as the 
process of shifting went on wages would rise 
and interest would rise also, and these very 
conipanies could make better investments 
that would really aid labor, and net be, as 
now, in the nature of a tax upon ii. 
CHARLES G. BENNETT. 


A Land Owner Whe Wants Advice. 

Merpina, N. ¥.—I want your advice about 
a matter which affects my interésts. 

I possess a piece of unimproved Jand upon 
which the taxes are about $50 per year, while 
the increase in value is about $150 per year. 
So you see my intelligent and generous fellow 
citizens are making mea present of $100 per 
annum for not using my land or allowing 
anyone else to carry on any industry upon it. 
I have not thanked them for this present, and 
don’t intend to, forlam perfectly able to 
earn my own living, thank God, without being 
the recipient of any pension of unearned in- 
crement from the public. I would build upon 
and otherwise improve this land, only I 
know if Ido soI will be soundly t taxed, ac- 
cording to the custom of assessors. 

TI see that there is great agitation going on, 
especially among workingmen, for the re- 
moval of taxution from the products of their 
industry, so as to encourage them, and the 
higher taxation of land values, exclusive of 
the improvements, so asto discourage those 
who get rich withcut work by holding land 
for a rise. 

Now what I want to know is this: How 
long do you think it will be before the change 
is made from taxing industry to taxing un- 
earned increment? If it iscoming pretty soon 
then Iwillspend some money in improving 
this vacant land, so that I shall have an in- 
come from the improvements to take the 
place of the $100Iam getting for nothing 
every year, which will then go for taxes. 
Otherwise, perhaps I had better leave the 
Jand as it is, and quietly take my 3100 per 
vear without being expected to thank anyone 
for it. S. M. BURROUGHS. 


The Landlord Gets the Gold. 
Exchange. 


A recent letter from an English official in 
South Africa says: “Seventy-two miles from 
Pochefstrom, every mile of which distance is 
capable of carrying a large population, brings 
us to Johannisberg, the center of the new gold 
fields of Wittwaters randt. The farms, for 
all the deposits are on private property, 
changed hands at high figures, and the Boers 
who owned them suddenly found themselves 
rich beyond their wildest dreams. The 
Transvaal government proclaimed the dis- 
triet, ora great portion of it, a public gold 
field, and, ‘ander the gold law of tne country, 
threw the farms so proclaimed open to the 
enterprise of the individual digger, by the 
same law, however, reserving one-tenth of 
the farm, which he has the privilege of mark- 
ing off in any direction, for the exclusive use 
of the proprietor under a mining lease—or 
mijn pacht. The Jaw seems to Work well. It 
has attracted a considerable population and 
much Jocal capital, and as between proprie- 
tors and individuals there are few coniplaints, 
Everywhere on the bleak hillsides the face of 

the country is seamed with transverse 
trenches cutting across and showing the 
ridges of couglomerate, varying from tw enty 
feet to two or three feet in thickness, lying 
from a few inches to several feet below the 
surface of the soil. Beyond this little has 
been done, pending the arrival of the heavy 
stamping ‘machinery necessary for the reduc- 
tion of the deposit, but a great deal of specu- 
lation has taken place in claims, which have 
been sold as highus £1,000 per claim, 150 by 
400 fect. 


God Save King Herod. 


The following is the infant mortality record 
of Pittsburg and Alleczheny City, Pa., for the 
four weeks cf June, and the first tao weeks 
of July: 


June, first. week, 99 children under 5 years, 
inciuding 37 babies. 

Second week, 117 
including 57 babies. 

Third week, 164 children under. 5 years, in- 
eluding 112 babies. 

Fourth week, 189 children under 5. years, in- 
cluding 132 babies. 

July, first week, 175 children under 
sncluding LS babies. 

Second week, 216 children under 5 years, 
including 105 babies. 

Commenting on these statistics, the Pitts- 
burg Times remarks: 


Many of these deaths, in fact the vast ma- 
jority, are those of children whose parents 
live cooped up in milland faetory tenements 
in which there is no natural ventilation and 
artificial ventilation is impossivle. — Their 
parents give them food that is uuseasonable 
and ina few days at farthest, between bad 

rand bad food, choleraic diarrhoea super- 
venes and the little ones are dead. .These 
deaths are the condition of crowded quarters 
and the inability of parents to furnish better. 
The penalty is frightful, but its payment has 
only commenced, and unless betler santtary 
precautions are teken the mortality of August 
will be still more frightfal. 


children under 5 years, 


r 5 years, 


Bat the Question Arises, What la the Cure? 
Napanee, Ont., Standard, 

[tis now about time that the people of Can- 
ada were taking Some sleps tu wubate this, 
growing evil, if it cannot be, as present ap- 
pearances seem to show, permanently 
stamped out, It is needless to tall about gov- 
eruinent intervention in the matter. The case 
is in the handsof every householder; let every 
one decide to turn adeaf ear to the w hining 
appeal of every able-bodied loafer who comes 
ty the door, and let our municipal authortties, 
instead of providing a bed and “oor meal to 
every one that asks for it, let a little. ventle 
exercise at stone breaking be the prelude. 
It might sharpen the appetite aud promote 
muscular action. There ean be no doubt that 
much of the theving and incendiary work so 
rampant recently might have been prevented 
had our people and the authorities been less 
liberal in dealing with shis unmitigated 
nuisance. There is plenty of deserving 
jects of charity in our midst who are “often 
made to suffer because of this indiscriminate 
giving to every persistent beggar who, hav- 
ing heard that Napanee is a perfect Goshen 
ot “benevolence, thinks he is certain ofoa wel- 
come there. The thing has now gone beyond 
endurance. Ibis time to try tke cure. 


The Farmer’s Taxes. 
Ocala, Fla., Banner. 


The Banner does not believe: that “every. 


acre of land should be taxed at a uniform 
rate.” It does believe, however, that land 
Iving contiguous and of equal value shouldbe 
taxed alike, regardless of the improvements 
thut may be upon them. 
If the Reporter believes that such a system 
would ‘‘prove the ruin of agriculture,” will it 
not be kind enough to give its reasons there- 
for! We cert vainly Would not advocate any 
measure that would bring ruin and desofation 
on our country. Why would relieving a far- 
mer’s industry fromatax ruin him? We re- 
lieve a certain number of acres and a certain 
amount of personal property from forced 
sale; why not relieve this personal property 
and the improvements upon this iund—exempt 
from forced sale—from taxation? If tbe 
farmer’s house and his barnsand his stuck and 
his farming implements are relieved from 
laxation, and only his lands taxed, and that 
no more than the idJe lands around him, why 
will he abandon farming? Does a man farm 
simply for the love of farming? 
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tested and entr eated, but of no avail; he was 


Whole day and: got pOLhing: for his work but | 
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METHODISTS THINKING. 


The Lending Methodist Journal Discusses 
the Single Tax. Retorm—Candid Admis-= 
sions, aud Mistakes Which Closer Study 
Will Rectity. 

New York Christian Advocate. 

. “Progress and Poverty” i is one of 
the most interesting books in its style, and one 
of the most plausible i in its ways of putting 
things which have been issued in the present 
century. No one can read Mr. George's 
paper, THE StTanparp, without perceiving 
that his ability as a writer, both in notes and 
more elaborate articles, is far superior to taat 
of the average of persons who occupy similar 
positions either in the secular or the religious 
press. The evidence that he is deeply ‘read 
upon the subjects that he discusses appears in 
everything that he writes. 

His conception that the Jand belongs to the 
people as freely as the earth and the « air, and 
should not be monopolized by an individual, is 
not original. It can be found in various 
ancient Ww ritings, and from time to time has 
been advocated with more or less foree and 
clearness by different writers upon political 
economy. But in assuming it, and in the 
method-of attempting to prove it, and to 
show it to be practicable, Mr. George is ‘enti- 
tled to the credit of investing it with the vigor 
and freshness of an original discovery. 

. . . There are considerations drawn 
from the present cenditien of things which 
appear in favor of his views, and those are by 
him advanced with great. energy, so that 
most minds coming under | his spell are inclined 
to beheve that he bas struck a method of 
solving most of the problems which vex 
society. These are such as the fact that the 
titles by whieh land is held run back into arbi- 
trary conquest, either over individuals. or 
nations; that on the continent of Europe: and 
in the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland the entire lund is held byavery small 
number relatively to the population: that it is 
by them divided and subdivided, being rented 
to great land holders, anc by them again 
rented to farme rs, sv that the laboring classes 
who do the work have to support three or 
four orders of society above them, and a very 
large number of the population are born with- 
out the slightest probability of beiug able to 


acquire a square inch of the common heritage 
of all. 

. . . Mr. George would put an end to all 
this by taxing land to its full rental value, 


and by diminishing the tax upon al! sorts of 
personal property and improvements. Thus, 
if a mun owns a lot, he is to be taxed for the 
value of the land, but. not upon the improve- 
ments he has put upon it. This would, of 
course, prevent the holding of very large 
amounts of unimproved land by the same per- 
sons; would compel them to scll to those who 
would improve it; or, failing to tind a pur- 
chaser, would compel them to continually pay 
the large amount of tax themselves, or for- 
feit the same to the state. 

We do not presume in this short article to 
attempt to set forth fully Mr. Geor ce’s 
theories, nor are we to be considered, from 
having given a statement of his pr inciples, 
and affirming that there are many considera- 
tions to be adduced in favor of them, as be- 
lieving, on the whole, that they are true or 
practicable. 

While we do not believe that Mr. George’s 
theories are as revolutionary as some sup- 
pose, we have no doubt of their impractica- 
bility, and the pretense that they weuld de- 
stroy poverty is a dream, the result of a 
heated imagination, even though that jmagin- 
ation be connected with a robust and well fur- 
nished intellect; for some persons would be 
able to pay these taxes and still make money 
out of the land. Their prudent management 
and patient industry would be rewar ‘ded by 
prosperity; while many more, either from er- 
rors of judgment, weakness of body or mind, 
inefficiency, ignorance or vice, or those mis- 
fortunes Which may come to any, would per- 
petuate poverty and indigence. 

An “anti-poverty si selec y? "has anextremely 
attractive sound, but it cannot accomplish the 
end by anv one principle even us far reaching 
as this. The private ownership of land is one 
of the chief stimulants to industry anc inter- 
est in the maintenance of existing social or- 
der. From the day that Abraham bought the 
eave of Machpelah in which to bury Surah to 
this-hour the home idea hus been connected 
With the possession of the ground on which 
the homestead: stands: and “only a return to 
the nomadic mode of life, with the tent pitched 
wherever pasture might be found for the cat- 
ue: or the wigwam erected wherever. the 

game.is plenty, “could de sstroy the hold which | 
it has upon the human mind. 

The movement muaucurated by. Mr. George 
is too far removed from the abstract question 
to have any elYect upon it. It may. exist for 
a time, and. even subserve as a balancing 
power an important purpose in. the political 
life of this country. . But having against it, as 
it must, almost all who possess property or 
hope to secure it, its sphere will be limited to 
a part of the population of cities: and manu- 
facturing. towns. 


A Story with a Moral. 
“Truthseeker”. in Electric Age. 


Mr. Editor:) There.is. a fertile island in the 
Pacific ocean Winch was occupied long ago 
by an eceentric bachelor, who was the sole 
proprietor of it, having obtained his title 
from some monarch, who claimed it as his 
own. He had a servant whom be had br ought 
with him, and-whoin he was to- pay acer tain 
sum of money fora certain number of veurs 
for his services. — After this terin had expired 
the owner. taking. advantage of — cireum- 
stances, reduced his wages. The servant pro-* 
tested, but Was met with the curt res sponse to 
go where he could do better, well knowing 


that it was impossible for the servant to leave 


the island, as a vessel bad uot touched at the 
island sinee they had been there. 

The servant thought over the matter, and” 
finally hit upen a plan to- ease: bis circum- 
stances until an opportunity should) occur: to 
get away. He went to the pruprieter and 
said: “1 would like to buy a part of this island 
from you, and become your neighbor.” “Very 
well,” said the proprictor; “stake off as much 
as. you think you need and L- will-sell it to 
you.” The servant staked off about one- 
twentieth of/tie island, saying he thought 
that would be suffictent, and asked what. the 
pr ice was. You may have that piece of 
land for tive thousand dollars,” said the pro-. 
prietor. The servant was thunderstruck with 
surprise. “Five thousand dollars? said ne, 
“why, that’s ten tines as) much as you paid 
for the island.” “1 know it,” said” the pro- 
prietor, ‘but don't you know ‘that the price of 
land is governed by circumstances. You may 
have this plece of land atmy price, or buy else- 
Where? As the servant had only a small 
sum of money the land was: out of his reach 
and the fuct began to dawn upon him that he 
Was at the mercy of the proprietor. He pro- 


forced to Work at the- proprietor’s figure, 
“ hich was so low thatut was hardly sufficient. 
to purchase the necessary clothing from the 
proprietor. 

1 omitted to say that the proprietor leo: 
had a negro slave that he had bot x ht from 
the captain of the vessel who had landed him 
aut his destination. This. slave labored: the 


his.vietuals. 
Now, aside from the servant's hope ot relief 
by & passing vessel, Doask the readers of the 
advan: UECS: hie. 
White slave or the black one? 


A Presbyterian C lergy mio Who is: Labor- 
ing in the Cause. ; 

Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost .forwards us the 
following letter recently received. by him: 

SLATINGTON, Pa.— Will you kindiy send me 
two of your pamphlet - “Henry: George’s 
Sclution,” ete. ! 

Jna Hield of labor much emalice than yours, 
though it vields a big crop uf wickedness, tuo, 
I hav e been saying a word now und then for 
scmte Lime past, in the pulpit and out of it, for 
this righteuus cause. bam thinking of how to 

reach cur fellow pustors in- the presby tery 
and among the yamphlets. It should like to sce 
this one of yours. 

Asu young man, It seems to. me-strance 
that clear- headed, stout-hearted ministers 
who boldly faced the s slavery issue should not 
more readily respond to this most manifest 
call of Christianity. Pdoubes Rut thatal they 

“an but see that “This isthe w ine, the “Walk 
ye init? will not need to be. repeated very 
often: or enforced by: any | urging. God speed 
YOu: Cordially Yours: : Joux F. Scorr. 
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PROTECTION O8 FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF. THE TAt RIFF QUESTION: 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD To THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


erpigarege Saipan that eet Tyee cel 


‘mo. Cloth. Price, $1 Et oe 


(From Protate) hoc Tague 

Ihave not: only gone over the. ground’ generally tra 
‘versed, and examined the arguments: commonly. used, 
but, carrying the inquiry. further than the controver- 
sialists on either side have yet ventured. to go, lL have 
ee to discov er why prot ection renains such popular 
trace "the connection between the tari gue stion ‘and 
those still more important social questions, now rapidly 
becoming the,““burning questions” of our times; and ta 
show to what. radical: measures: the principle: of free 
trade logically leads. “While pointing out the falsity of 
the belief that tariffs can protect. Inbor, L have not. 
failed to recognize the facts which, give: this beliet 
Vitality, and, by an examination of these ficts, have: 
shown, not onty how little. the working classes can hope 
from that mere “revenue reform’ which is mirealled 
-“free trade,” tut how ‘much they have to hope from 
realfree trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which, 
free traders perceive with the fiets that to protections 
ists make thef= own theory plausitie, 1 believe: LT hive 
opened ground upon which those separated by seeming: 
ly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite for that 
full application of the free trade principl+: whieh would 
secure Loth the largest production: and: the fairest Cise 
tribution of wealth. 

By thus carrving the inqui ry: ber ond the point where 
Adam Smith and the writers w ho have. followed him 
have stopped, I believe Lhave stripped the vexed tarifi, 
question of its greatest. ditticulties, and. have cleared 
the way for the settlement of a dispute ‘which other 
Wise might. goon interminably. The. conciusions. thus, 
reached raise the. doctrine’ of ‘free trade from the 
emasculated form ino which it-has. been iaught by. the 
Enciish economists. to the fullness inowhich it was hela. - 
by the predecessors of Adam ‘Smith, those, illustrious 
Frenchmen, With whom originated: the motto Laisses: 
faire. and who, whatevermay have been the confusions 
of their terminology or the: faults of: their method, 
grasped a central truth which free traders, since their 
time have ignored. 

My effort, in short, has: been to make stich; a candid 
-and thorough examination of the tarti® que stion, in all 
its phases,as would aid mén to whom. the subject is 
now a-perplexing maze.to reach ‘clear: and tirm conclu 
sions... In this I trust I have: done. something to inspire 
amovement now faint: hearted with the earnestness 
and strength of radical convictian, to prevent: the divi-- 
sion into Lostile camps of those (whoni: a, common, pur- 
pose ought to.unite, to give to efforts for. the emancipa- 
tion of labor creater definiteness of: purpese, and to 
eradicate that beliefin the appesition of national inter 
ests Which JIeads peoples, even: of the same: blood and» 
tongue, to regard cach otheras natural antagonists. 
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Progress and Poverty, 12mo. Cloth... --eee-eeeoreree $1.00 
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Social Problems, 12mo. cloth..:.2..-..2--- cwoee LOO 
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Property in Land, paper... 2c... eee euceere lS. 
The Land Question, paper... cee eee cece 1D 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt, 
of price. ; 


HENRY GEORGE & CO... Ann street, New. York. 


TFHE LAND AND LABOK LIBRARY.— 
We are now publishing uivier the title of “The 
Land and Labor Librarv’’a series of short tracts. on: Vae 
rious phases of the sevial problem. These pamphlets. 
contain facts, figures and. arguments expressed, mn: con- 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood: AS.a. MEANS 
of propaganda We recommend them teal who desire to. 
help on. the movement. fer. social reform. - > Those. whe 
wish to have these tracts placed where they willdo Zo0e, 
but who are Ensble person: as to Serene to nee dis. 
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UBLISHER’S NOTES. 
- “This wccmes to us by mail: 
e the worid wes steeped in woe 
We haye dreamed of happiness 
MGoming, with a cheerful giow, 
Poe the weary human race. 
While Injustice was our king, 
- (We have dreanied that men would rue 
Ever having followed him— 
- And our dreams are coming true. 
-. Rouse ye, then, the earth from sleep, 
To bein its life anew, 
Into brighter years to sweep— 
Dreamers’ dreams are coming true! 


4Qn the rouring city street, 
Where, in crowds. the wretched throng, 


. WVith red eves and weary feet 


-Secking wealth by right or wrong; 
We bave dreamed of the time 
When black Greed no more would brew 
Want, and misery, and ecrime— 
And our dreams are cuming true. 


By the Icnely cottage hearth, 
-. Where gaunt labor creeps to rest, 
With a Joad of care and dearth, 
Heavy, ave, upon bis breast; 
We have dreamed of better days, 
When biithe plenty here would strew 
Health, content, 2nd Jeisured ease— 
Aud vur dreanis ure coming true. 


While fair Nature narrow seemed, 
> Aud her bounties hard to wins 
While all maukiad ghouls were deemed, 
Hopeless sons of shame and sin; - 
We have dreamed that earth was broad, 
Stretching ‘neath the heavens bluc; 
That the soul of man was goud— 
And our dreains are coming true. ( 
‘Rouse ye, then, the earth from sleep, 
To becin its life anew, 
Into brighter vears to sweep! 
Dreamers’ dreams are coming true! 
ae NorMan MacLENNAN. 
“Was thcre ever ancther journal published 
to which the mail brought such letters as 


‘daily come to our Staxparp! Men whose 


souis had Jone since turned to bitterness 
within them, wh», looking out upon the world 


and secing the misery and destitution, the 


awfal wretchedness of poverty, the equally 
awful emptiness of wealth, the heartless 
struggle, the cruc? pushing and crowding and 
theft and Jying, the babies flung back into 
eternity with waomecking platitude that “the 
Lord gave andthe Lord hath raken away,” the 
avomen ‘trampicd inte the mire—men who, 
seeing all this, had cursed God and locked 
upon this earth as the grisiy joke of same 
mocking fiezd—tiese inen are snouting for joy 
as abe truun is borne in upon them that all 
ormrers. are remediable—ihat they 

spring from Lhe denial of a simple Jaw of jus- 
aice—thut ther cam be swept from the earth 
once and forer: only men can be per- 
he eternal law of truth and 
operation, As in that 


justice 2 
elder @ 
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he giadsome gospel of God's 
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-Qev.) Epear L. Tarr. 


Baton Rover, La.—i avail mvcelf of the 
offer in TRE STaNvany tosend the paper to 
five addresses for six weeks for $1. Inelosed 

ease Bnd the ck andthe five addresses. 
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sing slowly here, 
sine. Phe oppo- 
e those who have 
Who do not: under- 


a unbciuever, and 


winder of those who un- 


A.W. Goopnick, 
—J0uN WOLEE, 

. Dan E. Prerson. 

Ol.—T inclase 

isamember of the 

ad: 92 for the folowing 

Yscriptious’ to THE STAN- 

mw this county fairly 

vote this full will bea 

Itieiuis. This is a 

“the fariners are even 

pt the land doctrine than 


anore Teady %& 
Nee, oJ ames W. Bucky. 


mre Lowa peoy 
BaLTIMOLE, 


“mdopted . ihe 


heppy- untage of it us fur as iny 
a LT inclose €2 with list of 
zddresses. If you can 


ii ibe subscriptions with 


- profit on their purchases. 


better for his pocketbook. 


$3, of 


| the issue of July 16, as I would like them all 


to read Dr. McGlynn’s statement and lecture 
published in that number. 

Although I am, and always have been, & 
Protestant, [have such love and sympathy 
for Dr. McGlynn that it fills my heart wit 
grief when Tread how unjustly he is being 
treated. And, on the otber hand, it so 
touches me to read how his friends are lov- 
ingly clinging to him that I am often com- 
pelled to stop reading aloud. May God bless 
and comfort him, and bring him out victorious 
over all his enemies, is my sincere and earnest 
prayer. JESSE KEEN. 

Pleasant reading, these letters, aren't they? 
We could fill THE STaxpaRD with them, the 
whole eight pages, and still have some left 
over. They tell.the story of conviction that 
finds expression in work—of earnest men and 
women all over the country who are resolved 
that if the giant wrongs that’ oppress hu- 
manity go unredressed, it shall not be for 
want of earnest, practical effort on their 
parts to right it. 

Pleasant reading! STanpARD readers, are 
they pleasant reading to all of you? Ought 
they to be pieasant reading to all of you? Is 
there not, for many of you, a thunder tone of 
reproach in every word of these utterances? 


‘To those of you who are standing idle while 


the battle is waging, is there nothing humil- 
iating in the stery of what your brothers and 
sisters are doing for the cause? 

There are av least’ THIRTY THOUSAND read- 
ers of THE STANDARD who as yet have made 
no sign, have given no evidence of that carn- 
est, consuming Jonging for the triumph of the 
right that every believer in the justice of our 
cause should feel. Are you, who read these 
lines, one of that thirty thousand? Are you 
sitting with folded hands, amusing yourself 
with dreams of the good time that is to come, 
and rejvicing that other people are doing 
what they can to hasten its, coming? If ycu 
are, then shame upon you. 

Suppose some morning the wires should 
bring you word that in one of our great cities 
a band of assassins were killing little children 
by the hundreds weckly; were forcing women 
to submit to brutal lust; were torturing men 
beyond the power of humanity to bear. How 
your heart would burn withiu you, and how 


wick you weuld be to throw aside idle. 


money getting and amusement, and join 
yourself to your neighbors and sweil the in- 
dignant, thundering command that the bru- 
tality should stop, now, without a day’s delay, 
at once and forever! Well, there is no organ- 
ized band of assassins, but the little babies 
are dying all the same, not in one great city 
alone, but in a score of them; the women are 
being seized; the men are being tortured. Up 
and down, to and fro, over the length and 
breadth of the land, the poverty monster is 
stalking, seizing his victims where he will, 
and filling all bearts with a panic fear. And 
for the redemption of the land from this curse 
it needs but that vou and all like you should 
rise up with hearts resolved and purposes 
fixed, and say, like men who really mean it: 
This thing must stop! 

How long, think you, will the fences stand 
that now shut men out from the opportunities 
God has provided for them, after onee the 
fence awners begin to realize that the fences 
will soon be doomed? How long will poverty 
endure, when once you shall have made anti- 
poverty fashionable? At this very day men 
are buying lands and mines and natural op- 
portunities of every kind, with the know!- 
edge that unless they can hold them idle fer 
a score of years to come, they can make no 
They think this 
anti-poverty movement is but a passing craze, 
that it has no real hold upon the people, that 
vested rights in human wrongs are to endure 
in the future as they have in the past. But 
let them see the handwriting on the wall—iet 
them hear in every city and town and hamlet 
the voices of men urging their fellows. to 
assert their rights—and a change will 
come over the spirit of their dreams mighty 
suddenly. Men who make a_ business of 


speculating. in God’s gifts will begin to find 
P oiber men shy of buying the taxing privilege, 
whichis all they have to sell. 
owns? a coal mine will decide that the 


The man who 


sgoner he begins to work that coal mine the 
The man who 
“owns” a orairie will be looking for a farmer 
to cultivate it. The man who “owns? a 
building lot will begin to think about hirmg 
men to put up a house uponit. The poverty 


monster will not be killed outright, but the 


strength and spirit will be taken out of him, 
and his final destruction will be an easy 
matter. 

What can vou do? Whatever lies ready to 
vour hand. Numan need rest idle. [If you 
ean do no more than talk, then talk, in the 
name of God! Fan the flame of indignation 
Within yourself until your seul grows hot, and 
while you are musing, the lire burns, and you 
ean’t help talking! If vou have mouey, then 
talk and spend your money, too. Make upa 
list of the men and women vou know, and 
don't rest unti! each oue of them has beard 
the truth! We ask vou to help exiend the 
circulation of TaE STANDARD, because we 
know, and you know, that the reading of it 
will bring the readers over to our side. Of 
all the thirty thousand readers of THE Stanp- 
ARD who so far have made no sign, we doubt 
if there be one who cannot, by « little etTort, 
secure at least ten subscribers. Good friend, 
if so fur you have been one of the idiers, go 
to work and reeruit ypur band of ten, and 
leave your 29,999 felluw idlers to their owa 
consciences. 

We send Tue Stranparp, on the “recruit 
subscription” plaa, for six consecutive weeks: 

To any two addresses for 50 cents. 

To any tive addresses for $1. 

To any twelve addresses for $2. __ 

But we cannot afford to renew subscriptions 
at these rates. 


_ A friend writes us from Providence, R. I: 

Saturday night there wus uot a copy of 
THE STANDARD to be had in the city. Even 
the Rhede Island news company had sold 
their last copy. One dealer toid. me he suld 
the last of his supply (40 copies) before 2 
o'clock on the day they arrived. I find the 
same trouble everywhere in my travels in 
these parts in getiing the papers, and write, 
as you may be iuterested to know that the 
dealers do not supply the demand. All news- 
dealers, except the very small ones, seem to 
keep the pauper, but their supply doesn’t last 
long. At Newport last week J could fiud only 
one dealer who had a few copies left. 

The newsdealers cun doa very great deal 
to extend the cireulation of THE STANDAKD, 
und in that way make converts to the cause, 
wxnd many of them are working nobly. But 
those Who are with us in this fight should do 
What they can to mike it possibie for the 
newsdealers to help. If every STANDARD 
reader who buys his paper at & news stand 
wonld arrange with the dealer to huve two or 
three extra copies put on sale each week, and 
be responsible for their sale, promising to take 
‘them if nobody else did, our news stand cir- 
culation would increase more rapidly ihan’ it 
does, Newsdealers cannot afford to specu 
late, even in THE Stanparp; it is a serious 
matter fora dealer to be stuck on unsold 
papers, even when those papers are Stann- 
ARDS, and consequently most of them take 
only such quantity as they know they can sell. 
But if a reliable customer says to a dealer, 
“Take five extru STANDARDS every Week, 
give them a goad show on your stand, With a 
well displayed announcement card, and if you 
dou’t sell them all [ll take whatever copies 
may be left over,” the dealer is relieved from 
all risk," and can afford to push the paper 
without risking the loss of any of his bread 


and butter by doing so. Try this, those of 


our friends who can afford it, and watch the 
result. 


When the seed falls on good ground, how 
quickly it springs.up‘and bears fruit. Here is 
what a gentleman writes,us from San Fran- 
cisco: 

I want to express the pleasure I have had 
in reading the numbers of ‘THE STANDARD for 
July 2, 9 and 16, which were handed to me by 
my friend —— —— of Sacramento. These 
were the first of your publications had read, 
and I am a convert to the doctrine of all direct 
taxation for local, state and national pur 

ses being laid on land values alone. IJ had 

veard a great deal about your theory in the 
so-called public press, and owing to their mis- 
representations bad, like many others, mis- 
judged the anti-poverty movement. Reading 
THE STANDARD has caused me to take another 
view of the movement. I think it will make 
many converts wherever it is read. 

There is plenty of good ground, friends, 
and THE Sranparp can furnish you with 
plenty of seed. All that is lacking is the 
sowers. There are men and women in your 
neighborhood who are fairly hungering for 
the truth. Won't you make it your business 
to see that their hunger is appeased? 


Topeka, Kan.—The tracts and sample 
STANDARDS have been duly received. I dis- 
tribute both at our regular Sunday evening 
meetings in the city park. They are alleagerly 
taken. From the inquiry made for “Progress 
and Poverty” and for THE STANDARD I am in- 
clined to believe you will hear from Topeka 
often in the near future. I speak at the citv 
park every Sunday evening and have for the 
last. six weeks. Lust Sunday I took occasion 
to speak of Henry George's great work, 
“Progress and Poverty,” and threw some 
force into it. Immediately afterward I was 
importuned by several persons to send for the 
book. Ineclosed find $1 for which please send 
value in “Progress and Poverty” m paper. 

I am satisfied that hundreds of subscribers 
to THE STANDARD can be secured here, and 
when the masses get to reading it its senti- 
ments will spread like a contagion. The 
Wealth producing classes of America are ripe 
tora political revolution. 

R. BR. GAskILy, 
Sec. Anti-Poverty Society. 

—, Oregon.—Soon after your paper 
started, through some influence which I can- 
not now recall, I was induced to buy a copy 
from one of our newsdealers, The whole 
scheme was then new to me, but Ihave since 
been a close student—have gone through 
“Progress and Poverty” twice, and am now 
on “Sceial Problems” and ‘Protection or 
Free Trade?’ Nor do I lose any chance of 
disseminating the doctrine when opportunity 
offers. : 

I believe, with that grand soul, Father Mc- 
Glynn, in the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man, and that Jesus Christ is the 
savior of mankind, so I naturally put in my 
heavy work among Christian people. And 
the beauty of the thing is, lam converting 
them right and left. Tam counting among 
my converts several Christian ministers of 
our citv. If I can get these to work like the 
noble Dr. McGlynn, Hugh O. Pentecost and 
others, the result will be telt. In many cases 
I have subscribed for THE STANDARD and sent 
it with a copy of Progress and Poverty” to 
these whom Ihave been specially interested 
in converting, and the fruits are rapidly ap- 
pearing, to my great satisfaction. 

I read the account of the Anti-poverty 
meeting atthe Academy of Music on the 10th 
inst. with rapturous interest. The enthusiasm 
of that meeting was net confined within, the 
walls of the Academy, nor to the city of New 
York, but is echoed all up and down the land. 
The time has come when the church of Rome 
cau no longer suppress Christianity, eveu 
Within its own ranks. 

Ishaildo all I can.in my humble way to 
urge on the progress of the new movement. 
Truth and justice are on our side, and sooner 
or Jater they must and will come ote top. 

BeriincTron, JTowa.—Find inclosed $1, tor 
which send the following tracts... 0... 

The twenty-five copies of The Single Tax” 
and sample copies of THE STanparpD have. 


been distributed wherever they seemed most, 


suitable for sowing the seed—mostly in. the 
wagons of farmers who come to our shop. 
They are the mast thoughtful and at the same 


tine the most deceived class with regard to: 
the “Georgian theory,” and when one of them. 
has discovered his error, he is a zeaious 


spreader of the heht amung his friends. a 
J believe the blundering of Cardinal Simeont 


‘ 


and the anger of Archbishop Corrigan: will 


prove a beneiit instead of a hindrance ta the |. 
land and labor movement, Justus the mistake Pf 

of the same venerable “dago? and the svite of 
Errington gave a “boost” Lo-the Parnell teste: 


monlail tive years age. 


We Catholics beheve as the pope does in: 
theology; butin politics we tolerate no out-: 


side imterference from anybody, no- matter 
how high or holy. Whatever may be the 
opinions of individuals, the church never did 
and never wiil proucunee in tavor af: private 


ownership of Jand, or of man, although: she: 


has permitted both. J. HAGERTY.” 


Puivcrpsrcra, N.JI.—Find inclosed postal | 
Which seud the following} 


note for gl, fcr 
tracts. 2... 


The tracts are what set the bovs to think- 
ing. tt was through No. [8 (Rey. Mr. Spencer's» 
“It is the Law of Chivist") that Deonvertediat: 


least a dozen Methodists, and they have be 
come readers of THe Stanpary. I + 
twenty STANDARDS every Saturday, and > 
soon as the weather gets @ little cooler, Dowil 
run iv to tifty. I wantto get all the lecture 
that are preached from the pulpit, as that ‘ib 


the only way d can get at some of these fel: 


lows, for they dare not deny the Bible, and. 
thank God, that Book as full of good Jand 


doctrine, but we never hear uny of if only: 
through you and the rest of those grand men, 


God 
cwsdeuler. | 


McGlynn, Pentecost and Huntington. 
bless you all. W. OH. Fisk, N 


Karawazooa, Mich.—l inclose postal note. 
for tifuy cents, for which send ‘THe StTanxp- 


and -—— fh 


ARD six weeks to —— 


I found a mun yesterday, a mechanic, de- 


Ia 


doctrine has a 
following here. ofino small preportions. It ts 
supported and advocated by the best meu of 
the community. Yesterday I gave a ranch- 
man Who. bad become enthused with the 
teachings of the cross of the new erusade a 
bundie of STanparps and tracts for distri- 


bution amoug his neighbors; he gladly ac. 


cepted the responsibility. 
t is wouderfal to see how rapidly Tre 


STANDARD is spreading the light in this sec- 


tion. ~) GEORGE F.. Moore. 
NARYSVILLE, Mont.—Inclosed find $10, fer 

which send books and papers as foliows, as 

wellas seme extra copics of THE STANDARD 


and tracts for distribution, and take cut 3!: 


for my initiation: fee to the Anti-peverty 
society. ae Bees 

Lam thoroughly in earnest in this work and 
believe the best way te promote cur eause is 
to agitate and try to induce pecpie to-da a 
fittie thinking for themselves. -I know no 
better way to do this: than by inducing them 
to read THE Sranparb, and YT assure you I 
am doing all Teunin that direction. I bope 
soon to be able to send, you quite .a list of 
subscribers. oe 

This land doctrine is something new to 
most people, and most folks condema it with- 
out investigation. I find as much ignorance 
ameng the peopie from the east as in ihis 
faraway country. For instance, I was in 
Helena the other day, where I met two wucl 
merchants (for Tam a woo! grower) from 
Boston, who, when i speke to them upon the 
subject, characterized Henry George and Dr. 
McGlynn as cranks and irresponsible dream- 
ers; and when J asked them te point out any 
error in the doctrine of equal rights to 
natural opportunities they said “it was 
beautiful in sentiment, but utterly impossible 
in practice.” But before I parted with them 


* ' 


cboxes. 2 o: cae ; 
Seats in arele boxes, 25 cents each;:in proscenium 

boxes, 50 cents. ee 

-. Box office ; 


“poverty society 
“Saturday, Aug. 1 “Particulars. willbe: found Ino the 


they agreed to give the subject thorough in- 
vestigation. . F. RALSTON. 


Guascow, Scotland.—I first saw THE 
STANDARD some weeks azo, and since then 
have read it rezularly. Its perusal makes my 
heart leap, and has thrilled the breasts of 
several old frieads of mine and friends of the 
cause in this city. : : 

Andrew Carnegie, the Scots-American mil- 
lionaire, in a recent speech ia Edinburgh, said 
that “Progress and Poverty” attracts ten 
times the attention in this country that it 
does in America. We STanxparb readers 
know this to be untrue, though it is read very 
widely here. 

My warmest congratulations on the success 
you have already achieved, and my best 
wishes for your further and more glorious 
progress, NorMAN MaCLENNAN. 


STANDARD readers, every one of these let- 
ters is a message of encouragement to those 


of you who are at work, and a reproach to 


those who are sitting idle. 


The recruiting fund grows apace, though 
not as fast as it should. We have several 
thousands of addresses of people all over the 
country to whom a few copies of THE STAND- 
ARD might be sent with advantage, if only 
the needed means Were at hand to do so. 


BALTIMORE, Md.—I have been reading THE 
STANDARD from its first number, and have 
learned more from it than I ever knew be- 
fore. I send inclosed $10, of which $5 is for 
two new subscribers, $1 for membership fee 
in the Anti-poverty society, and the rest for 
the reerwitiug fund. D. F. Base. 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Inclosed find $5 for 
the recruiting fund. Aithough not a sub- 
seriber for THE STANDARD, I have never 
tnissed but one number since it was first pub- 
tished: in fact, it would be hard to get along 
without it. A. FRIEND. 


JEFFERSON, Colo.—Inclosed is money order 
fur 85, of which place $2 to the recruiting 
fund, and for the balance send me three copies 
of “Progress and Poverty,” two of ‘The Land 
Question,” one “Social Problems,” and the fol- 
lowime tracts. GEORGE CHAMPION. 


—-— ——.—Herewith find $1 for the recruit- 
ing fund. 

A Lire DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 

Sociery. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Publishers’ notes has 
fetched me. I can’t resist its appeals. What 
a foolish thing it is that people sbould be send- 
ing away theusands upon thousands of dollars 
to help missionaries preach the gospel to 
heathens in foreign countries who dont want 
to hear it, while here at home there are mil- 
lions upon millions of people ready and eager 
to hear the glad tidings of great joy which 
can’t be shouted into their ears for want of 2 
few dirty dollars. Here’s my $10, and I wish 
it were ua hundred. God bless THE STANDARD, 
and long may it wave. A. J. SCUDDER, 

The recruiting fund now stands: 

Previously acknowledged.......-ccccseerecvcacess Goud 06 
D. F. Base, Baltimore.......cccvecccceecsersecrecsee 400 
A Friend, Jersey CIiUy...cesceccceccccccevccsescerens SO 
George Champion, Jefferson, Col. ........sceseeenve 
Life Director Aimericau Bible society.......ccseee 
A. do Scudder, AIDUNY Lc. cc cece wesc cece reeecerecece 
L. L. Peller, Montreal, Can........ccccccerssecseve 
Benjamin Van Veen, Liberty, Ne Yincccscevenceene 


WASN. cc cece ewe ewes ce sc ceee nee e eee caer e ees eeee wenees 


ee ee 


Total to dates.....ccccccccscsccsccsscsccccvesscess sQa8h 56 


Whar One of the Fathers Said. 


Thouch he who grieves for the miserable 
may be commended for his office of charity, 
yet he is the more charitable who would there 
were none miserable to grieve for. 

St. AUGUSTINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, STOVES, 


CROCKERY, EVERYTHING FOR 
HOUSEKEEPING, 


153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 265 Chatham street, 
193, 195; 197, 189, 201, 203, 20. Park Rowe.) 


“NEW YORK, — 


-Hetween City. ‘Hall or Bridge entrance an Chatham 


‘Square Elevated Station 


Goods sent everywhere every day 


; or cash discount. 
A STIPOVERTY SOCIETY. - 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


held at the. 


“The fifteenth public meeting of the tsociety will, 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
“SUNDAY EVENING, AUGUSTER 
. * : ‘ ce Address by rte 
‘REV. DR. EXWARD M’GLYNN, 
Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 


=) Under the direction of : 
MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission Tree toall parts of the house, except the, 


‘open Saturday and Sunday, 


The first grove eting and excursion of the Anti- 


Hl be held at Oriental Grove, L. I, on 


news columns of “The Standard.” Tickets, price fey 


“cents (children under ten half-price), will be for sale at 
_ the box ofBee of the Academy on Satunlay and Sunday, 


isowellas by members of the society, or can be secured 


py addressing Rev. Dr. McGlynn, Room %, Cooper 


Cnion, or Heary George, % Ann strect, New York, 


CURE i: DEAF 


Pecs's Patesz? IMPROVED CusmioNED Ear Drums 
Pertectly Restore the iTeuring, and perform tho 
work of the natural drum. Invisitie, comfortable and 
aiweys in position, Ali conversation and even whispers 
heard distincely. Serd torilinstrared bool, with testimoni- 
als, FERRER. Address f, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N, Yo 

Please mention phis paper. 
FOR ANDS were 

: CUFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 

143 Fourth avenue, 
Ret. igth and iath sts. 
CU-OLERATIVE COLONY, 


os LN a a Se a! PPL 


QERSONS DESIRING HOMESTEAD OR 
seeking investments shoud join or subscribe to the 
Cu-operative Coiony Association now organizing for the 
purpuse of securing and tocating of a culicient tract of 
availible tand in tie Rio Grande Valtey forthe carrying 


ou of the business of agriculture and stuck raising on 


the co-operative pian, 
For information an map of New Mexico, address 
SEC'Y CU-UPERATIVE COLONY, 
P.O. Box 214, Puehio, Col 


NEW PCBLICATIONS, 


aaa RE I NN te a A SO Os et tes, matty 


TATURAL RIGHTS, NATURAL LIB- 

AN  ERTY and NaTCRAL LAW. An inquiry 
into-the enuses of sovial maladjustments, The rational, 
justand adequate remedy.” is what its tithe indicates 
and showla ce read by everyone. Price, postage pre 
paid, single ccpy Mcents; in quantitics of 100 copies 
and upward I@ ceats per copy. Address, F. Q. STUART, 
Symes Sivek, Denver, Colo. 


fe PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Evlitor. 

A@page monthly. The authentic exponent of the 
Benn Fitman System of Phonography. $1.50 per 
annum, Spectmen copy free. The Phonographic In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, O. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


PPP PLP LPP ONL A De Sa ate P| 


Cert B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


- 2280 Third avenue, cor. 144th street, : 
New York. 


Children’s. Photographs by instantaneo 
eee specialty ae 


. "Sole proprictor of +‘ Dr. 

oo Batred’s Granules.” ex-Pres-: 
vident Washington Board of 

oo Health; 


ceambly, CXL Legislature 
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CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
‘SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASTRE.... 2.2.2 .ce eee eee 
TROUSERS TO MEASTRE, FROM..... 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, Frou 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURF, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- | 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM.....-.00--sereeee 


12.00 


a 
é 


wre 


242.B0WER 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples and Self-Measurement Chart 
Mailed ou Application. 


IS THE BEST GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


a 


x ae < 
IFC ALS They contain everrthing essential to 
woeoAccuraie ime Keeping tousd 
an any wetch, and in addition have the foliowirg im. 
riant patonted improvements, which appos: anly 
te Kevsions Watches: 
| Tho PATENT DUST PROGF protects perfectlz 
tho balance and hair spring (the mest deliexte end 
vital parts) from damage, dirt nnd dampness, 
Tho Patent Compound kicguiator bas absolate- 
* dy vo Jost mation. . 
The PATENT STEM WIND is tho etrongest 
and siupicee mado, : 

@ Patent Dust-preof movemccrts sro freo 
from ul} variations caused h7 dirt or dampnesz; 
an advantagewhici nu other maker decor dare clair, 

This is tho only Factory using only Genuine Ruby 

Jewels in every grade, and all Keystone Watches 

‘ are mado of the best material, aad are nceakale 
@hmo keepers, under ovr own guaranteo, — 


ATYCNSGN BRES.cni eens 


- General Ageats for the Keystevo Standard *retch Co, 


A¢-ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR TNEIETA 


DR. BAIRD’S GRANULES. 


Dr. Baird some wears aga aise 
covered a nei vill promcipis by 
comboiing a nmmneer of. Ve gelar 
ble alkaloids and thenvexiracte 
ang the vteal principle from the 
combination. dis airects have 
been marvelous. He sound us 
Of eets mast mean ket, i wpar. fhe 
flandular Susie terowing oF 
aarstesiacter three ike goaguds: 


- : ae 
OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATION 
LAND AND LABOR CLUBS. 

We have received an order to send a copy of 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every. trad 
labor organization or land and labor club th 
wish to have It, up tothe numberof. > tk 
copy will be accordingly forwarded. to. the secretary 
any labor organization, locat ‘assembly: of the EK. of te 
or land and labor ‘club on receipt: of twelve cents fe 
postage. : _ HENRY GEORGE & CO 


MEMBERS OF LABOR “ORGAN 
tions and others. wishing to. canvass for su 
seribers to this paper on a lberal commission are 
Invited to send their. names and : addresses _ the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 25 Ann street, Ne 
York. “a oe 


UNITED LABOM PARTY. | 


JEW YORK TO THE COUNTRY, 


Headquarters Campaign Executive Committee, 
Central Laver Union, age 
New York. November, 1886. 


To Organized Labor throughout the United. State: 
Greeting: ES acess 


The great moral victory wW 
by the polling of 65, 
suten begun by the Centr: 
atiuns, Which the men of 
all parts of the country : to believe that. 
is now within the pow or 
national move 
cees the great pr 
eal ertancipation must: b 
This campaign as s 
diflereuces itis possi 
Indor on. a platform: conti 
What Ive have done'in 
in the faceof greate 
in the United States.: 


COURLLF. oo: 
We callon or 


Itis’ desriable thitt! ord ry, Wherever it 
ists. should’ take the initiati his movemen 
itis our opinion, contirmeéd. by: 1 
that the most effective orgianizatio 
are to. be formed: outside of lacor 


are thoroughly with us; msy:secure® thiit: oe 
by election districts, whichis: neces. 
litical work; and: by means, of orew. 
disseminutiun of literature, readings. fr 
on social svience, and: debates, carry 
education... This. is’ the course we 
adupt in this city, and we commend. a sini 
our brethren throughoutthe land. We bel 
has come when, for the accomplishin 
labor must step. into the political: zr 
all the forces that are-upan its side, 
for the assertion. of ‘those equabristht 
charter. of American. liberty fuaraat 
which beth’ the: old: political: parties: 
ignored, us arate one a 
The diMculty which: everywhere: co! 
efforts to raise. wages-and secure.” 
tence of an impoverished: mis: 
ties tu fiecept Work on any ter 
the intensity of that struggle f 
50 Many. men and women. re; 
cure the mere necessaries: oft 
assoviations. must be.conuue 
advantages. «Men who led 
every where. the force wh 
i our just dem: 
tuat we shoukl make war 
causes poverty—the prim 
land on which and from whic 
clusive property of individuals 
of us the right ioliveaund| } 
mail fur the: privilege. 
We therefore ask: you to, fo 


similar associutions throughout the 
As SOUOILaS. ChIS Work: shaib ni: 
national. conference. will be 
parts—a party powerlul engu 
and execute tre people's will: 
By order of the executive 
- SOBN MCYAC 


See NR lcd tcc acl nee 
CQORD ASSESLB1LY 
Ze) every Monies evening. 
wrs every “TUeSiEY oceV 

‘Third avenue, eornercHots ! 
for enrollment of members. oEtaursday: an 
evenings free debites of the: Proicress amd Be 


LAND. AND LABOR PARTY. 


~nAnane EN NN at 


Pie AND LABOR... 


The Central Committee has been. org 
purpose of carrying into 31 
by means of tracts, cirenlars, 


New York. 


gimat ‘the on 0 
railroad and the telegraph 
“of the people and the az 


Of excretion and siimerrang © ut 


the glands ta healthy action... 
Acts especially. on. the, Liver, 
Pancreas, Spleen, “Kideys, and 
Glands« cf Stomach and. Intes: 
tines. Sead for pamphicts. 
es cents por bex, 5 boxes.S15° of 
drugyists, of by mail, postage 
preyaid.., : Litas Pearce ale 
Dr. Baird:will GUARANTEE. .| 
to. cure any .cas2 of PILES. or 
RUPTURE. proemptiyy Perma: 
nentiv and, witheuk pam. NO: 
“CURE, NOUPRAY. Write. fic 
ampitets.. Consultation ar ofice 
reee Address Dr. Baird, 157 W.- 
a3 Shy New Yorke : 


‘Dr. WM. MM BAIRD. 


ex-Ccunty Phys 
‘sicians Member of State 
Board of Education; Speake 
ar of the House of As- 


‘fNew fersey, Session 1997, 


LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delight in look- 
ing upon the portraits of its members, LIVING or 
DEAD. PRU ene ec 
Order a LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT in CRAYON, PAS- 
TELor OIL, with a handsome bronze or gilt frame. s 
Prices ranging from $22.00 and upward. Satisfaction 


‘punranteed or no-pay. Send for circulir before order 
ing to ans 


NEW YORK ARTESTS’ UNLON, 
10 East Fourteenth street, New York. | 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Uso WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPMITE oF LIME 
AgD SODA. Por Cangaszenpelon, TYoulk  Binieyys 
Conghs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General Jaebility 
ivis an acknowledged Specin: Rumedy. TRY We. 
' Price, SE and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCGESTER & CO., Cueniinias, 
162 William street, N.Y. 


EWS | 


{ 
rT 
Fatal a 
“Greatest atfer. vo wae }@urtimoe 
te get orders for on ceir brated 
Teun, Coitees and He | 
Powder, anc secure a beautifu 
/ a, Gold Band or Moos Ko-o China 
" Ove Ven Set, Dinner s t. Geld Band 
Moss Rose Vaiiet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For pertieulars address 
THE GKEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Bux 259. 3) and 33 Vesey St., New Yurk. 
| 
i 
| 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold b 


druggiets or sent by mail. 
. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


**QeGeartu AROON,” 
the pew song written to 
‘DR. M’GLYNN 


and sung with the greatest sticcess by Miss Munier at 


‘and. Hurns’, Broadway and Tweifth street, and music: 


“and stationery stores generally. 


R. Wa LYNN, REY. PE! LCOS TS 
y Henry George: 3 cabinet photos of excelent 
finish for 25c., or 10c. ewe, post free. SUILNEY ULEBICH, 
15.First avenue, New York. : 


AMES BOGAN, UR 
for James Mewn:’ J aud 3 


. P near Prince streets 


value, throwing the bu 
lands and’ upon t 


“values in and ne 


heving, on. ‘the. 


- population, and: on 


est of ourcountry, by-remo 


Members .of trade: ant 
‘itizens in favor of independent p 


.aredesirous: of t 
and labor ¢lubs, or in tract: 


to address: 


|} Citizens of the following nan 


the principles of the Uni 


TG GONsusPrives |. 


Massachu 
box 115, 


inn 


Ohiu—Henre George Club 
South Carolna— j 
West Te 

Missinsipr 


‘Orne NEW CRU: 
~"“Y eare not who writ 
long.as I can write the 
We want to re-write: 
Let us begin the wort 


songs of the peop 


known “so. well, not only, ras th 
Cholr of St. Stephen's Roman Catholi 
her earnest P tive. 
t Labor Movement in. th 


organize. and instruct ‘gevera 


the Academy of Music can be had a: Pond’s, Dittson’s | Use united: 


‘Campaign of the comi 
benefit of ¢ e Labo 


| and public meetings, t 


heard in the songs of labor. 


Applicants 


